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PREPACE. 



Mt object in writing this little work has been to 
supply the general reader with as much practical 
iofonnation upon the subject of the Dog^ as was 
compatible with the very limited space at my 
command. With this view^ I have omitted all 
mention of the Natural History of the Dog^ 
especially with reference to speculations upon his 
origin ; a question which has been exhausted^ and 
with no very important results^ in the writings of 
CuTiefj Linnssus^ Bdl and other eminent natu- 
ralists. 

I hare also excluded any hut the briefest 
notices of such breeds of d(^ as are unknown or 
uncommon in this country. Very few readors^ I 
imagine^ can take more than a cursory interest in 
the habits of such animals as the Australian Dingo^ 
or the Indian Dhole. The space which I have 
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thus gained^ I have devoted to fuller accounts of 
the commoner species. I have been particularly 
careful in giving a fiill description of the points, 
or characteristic excellencies to be looked for in 
each variety of Dog I have mentioned. The reader 
may, I venture to say, rely upon the accuracy of 
my information in this respect. 

A considerable portion of the work is devoted to 
directions for breaking q^d training every breed of 
Dog used in shooting or hunting. Another part is 
taken up with rules for the general management 
of all Dogs, including those kept for amusement in 
the house, and those kept for use in the kennel. 
In another section I have given full instructions for 
the guidance of the breeder, with remarks on the 
rearing of puppies, &c. By far the greater portion 
of the work, however, is occupied with a descrip- 
tion of the different diseases, surgical and other- 
wise, to which the Dog is liable, and the proper 
treatment to be observed in each case. In treat- 
ing this part of my subject, I have endeavoured to 
do so in as practical and intelligible a manner as 
was possible ; and, as I have written for the public 
generally, and not for the professional portion 
of it, I have in every case avoided unnecessary 
technicality. 
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There is one serious omission in my work — I 
have exduded all anecdotes about dogs for the 
authenticity of which I could not personally vouch. 
In doing so^ I am a solitary exception to previous 
writers on the subject ; but my book will, I believe, 
not suffer much in interest from this exclusion of 
second-hand anecdotes, and I have gained by it 
considerable space for more useful matter. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE ORIGHN OF THE DOa— THE CLASSIFICATIOK 

OF YAHIETIES. 

There exist in diflPerent paxts of the world several 
varieties of wild dogs^ all of which possess an ana- 
tomical structure similar in every respect to that 
of the reclaimed races. To one, or perhaps more 
than one, of these stocks it is not difficult to trace 
the origin of our numerous domesticated breeds,— 
£ar more easy indeed than to ascribe it to animals 
^hich differ so widely from the dog in habits, 
character, and intei|^ structure, as the wolf or 
jackal, and with either of which there is no authen- 
ticated instance of the dog having bred, and pro- 
duced a fertile o&pring. 

The various wild breeds are all distinguished by 
a pointed muzzle, prick ears, a bushy tail, and a 
leap wolf-like body, and this characteristic form is 
retained by the dog when only partly domesticated^ 
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or when, being domesticated, no artificial selection 
of particular animals to breed from is exercised by 
man. The Dingo, who either runs perfectly wild 
in the bush of Australia, or, if half reclaimed, 
receives no care from his masters, the rudest savages 
in the world, possesses the wild type in its most 
marked form, while the dog is everywhere observed 
to approach it in exact proportion to the care be- 
stowed upon breeding him. The hardy sheep dog 
of the Highlands, who is allowed to rear his progeny 
with but very scanty attentioia,^ is only one degree 
removed from the original type, and possesses the 
prick ears, sharp muzzle, wolf-like form and bushy 
tail which I have described above. Where, on the 
contrary, great care is taken to modify the race, the 
dog, like most other domesticated animals, b^ins 
ixisport, or change in form and colour; and if animals 
are selected to breed from which show most dispo* 
sdtion to do so, the original form is gradually lost 
and mei^ed into something which retains only a 
generic resemblance to the original stock. 

In this way there is no great difficulty in tracing 
lioth the diminutive Toy Terrier, weighing less than 
two pounds, and the giant Mastiff of St. Bernard^ 
which has been known to readi the wdght of one 
hundred and fifty, to the same parent stock. 

Cher's dassificai^n of the Yarieties of the dog 
la arbitrary, and even fanciful, but it is at least as 
convenient as any other, and I have according 
partly adopted it. He makes three principai 
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sions, namely, the Lurchers, the Spaniels, and the 
House-dogs. With the Lurchers he classes the 
wild or half-reclaimed dogs, the Dingo, Pariah, 
Sec., and dogs which hunt chiefly by the eye, as the 
Deerhound, Greyhound, and Wolf-dog : with the 
Spaniels he classes Shepherds^ dogs, Spaniels, 
Hounds^ Pointers, and Sportizig dog» in genera) : 
in the elass of House-dogs he includes the Bull-dog, 
the Mastiff, and the Pug. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GREYHOUNDS. 

A BBE£D of dogs has been cultivated by nearly 
every European nation from time immemorial^ for 
the purpose of capturing, by means of speed alone, 
the deer, the fox, the wolf, and especially the hare. 
As an animal possessed of such speed would present 
most of the points of the modern Greyhound, it is 
quite unnecessary to enter into the question of 
whether this dog is lineally descended from the 
ancient hound described by Arrian, and whether 
the prefix grey means Greek, or only the colour 
which usually distinguishes him. 

The Smooth Greyhound. 

The smooth Greyhound is the variety upon the 
breeding of which most pains have been bestowed, 
and this dog is consequently the most perfect 
animal of his kind. Until the alteration of our 
game-laws in 1831, when great difl&culties and 
restrictions lying in the way of persons who kept 
Greyhounds were removed, many distinct strains 
were jealously preserved in the kennels of the 
privileged few, who alone possessed Greyhounds. 
Before this date, the Newmarket, the Wiltshire, the 
Lancashire, the Yorkshire, and other strains were 
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well known and recognized breeds ; but since the 
abolition of these restrictions, the number of dogs 
has increased to a remarkable degree ; and it has 
been computed by an excellent authority on this 
subject, that at least twenty thousand Greyhounds 
exist in this country. 

The poiDts of the Greyhound are important; 
those to which good judges always look are the 
following : — 

In the head, a good breadth across, and rather 
behind than in front of the ears : a thin, lean and 
powerful jawj strong, white, and large teeth are 
particularly sought after — I never remember 
having seen a really staunch, useful Greyhound 
without this point. The eye should be bright and 
healthy -looking, but not too full. The shape of 
the ears is unimportant ; good dogs may be seen 
with pendent or prick ears, but a falling ear is ge- 
nerally preferred. 

The neck should be spare and muscular. 

The desirable points in the shoulder and fore^ 
guarter are difficult to describe, but very import- 
ant; a person who knows what a good shoulder is 
in the horse, can tell what is required in the dog. 
The same obliquity in the shoulder-bone, which 
should be well covered with muscles, is wanted in 
both animals. 

The upper arm, which jbius the lower part of the 
shoulder, should be long, so as to throw the fore 
point of the shoulder well up. 
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The dbow fili6uld nero* touch the ribs, as iiaa 
impedes the action in numing ; nor should it be 
turned out^ vhich is generally the chaxacteristic of 
a flow dog. 

The fore-arm, which lies between the elbow and 
the knee^ should be long and muscular. 

The knee in a line with the leg^ and bony; 
&om the knee downwards^ the leg should be short. 

The foot should be round; the toes not spreading^ 
the knuckles high and rather bony, and the sole^ 
called the *' pad/^ thick and hard^ so as to tstand 
work on rough ground. 

The chest should be capacious; but this point 
should be attained by depth rather than widths which 
would interfere with the action of the shoulders. 

In the hind-quarterSy as in the horse^ the hock 
should be well let down^ the leg should be shorty 
and the bones of the stifle joint and the hocks can 
scarcely be too large and strong. The muscles 
should be full, weU-marked, and firm to the touch. 

In the back, greater length is desirable when the 
Gfreyhound is intended to work in a level country. 
A long back gives a slower but longer stride ; but 
a short, quick stride is obtained by a shorter back, 
and this is more desirable in a rough or moon- 
tainous country. 

Directions for entering and training the Grey-* 
hound will be found elsewhere. 
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The Highulnd Deebhoijnd. 

This breed is gradually dying out^ although he hi 
a dog admiraWy adapted, from his speed, strengA, 
and courage, for the purpose for which he is used, 
namely, coursing the red Deer; he is also used, in. 
Deer-stalking, to run into wounded Deer ; but for 
this purpose a substitute has been found in a croisa 
between the rough Scotch Greyhound and either 
the Cofley or the Foxhound. This cross, says Mr. 
Scrope, the author of 'Deer Stalkii^,' speaking 
of the cross with the Foxhound, answers the pur- 
pose well, as the speed of the Greyhound is com- 
bined with the nose of the Foxhound. '^ In point 
<rf shape,'* he says, '' these dogs resemble the Grey- 
hound, but they are larger in the bone and shorter 
in die leg. Some of them, when in slow acticm, 
carry the tail oyer the back like the pure Fox- 
hdund ; their dash in making a cast is most besu- 
iafiod, and they stand all sorts of rough weather.'' 

Notwithstanding Mr. Scrope's encomiums upon 
this cross, I do not hear that it is much employed 
in deer-stalking, whereas the cross between the 
Deerhound and Colley is in many forests of the 
nortii prefe rred to any other breed. 

The Queen possesses, or lately possessed, a Deer* 
l&oiiiid which was said to be thoroughbred. This 
animal, which I have seen, was nearly 31 indhes 
in heigbty and measured 86 round the chest; 
Us odoor was a dark grey^ running into a duakj' 
&fm, with a black mnzale, and di^tttlj pendalona 
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ears ; his coat harsli and shaggy^ especially on the 
jaws and neck. I am not aware of any other 
really pure-bred Deerhound in this country ; if such 
animals exist they are very rare, and any claims 
to purity of breed should always be looked upon 
with suspicion. There are many dogs called 
Deerhoimds by their owners, but these are invari- 
ably either the Scotch Greyhound, possessing some 
of the blood of the true Deerhound, or a cross 
of this breed with the Bloodhound or some other 
race. Maida, the celebrated Deerhound of Sir 
Walter Scott, a dog of extraordinary beauty and 
strength, of the so-called pure Glengarry breed, was 
bred by the chief of the McDonnels, who used 
to preserve this breed with much care, and, to avoid 
degeneracy from too much ^^ in-breeding,^' was in 
the habit of using crosses of the Cuban Bloodhound 
and the large shepherds^ dogs of the Pyrenees; 
and Maida was a half-bred dog, — his father being 
one of these Pyrenean sheep dogs. 

The Scotch Greyhound. 

This dog much resembles the Deerhound in 
colour and shape, but is generally below 26 inches 
in height, while the height of the Deerhound 
should be 38 and upwards. 

I may observe in this place, that when the 
height of a breed of dogs is mentioned, it is always 
measured at the shoulder, and to be understood of 
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the dog alone ; the bitch generally stands several 
inches lower. In some breeds this disproportion is 
greater than in others ; as^ for instance^ in Bough 
Greyhounds and Deerhounds, the difference is from 
4 to 5 inches, the dog being 26 inches, and the bitch 
21 or 22 ; but in Foxhounds and Staghounds the 
difference is rarely so much as 2 inches. In a ken- 
nel of Staghounds, where the standard for dogs is 
26 inches, the height of the bitches is over 24 inches, 
while in some breeds of terriers no difference in 
height between the sexes is perceptible. 

The rough Scotch Greyhound is often passed off 
for and sold as the Highland Deerhound ; but, be- 
sides the difference in height mentioned above, the 
Greyhound is less strongly made, even in proportion 
to his size. 

The rough greyhound is now seldom or never 
used in public coursing; but great benefit has been 
derived &om crossing the smooth English breed 
with the rough dogs, and thus obtaining greater 
strength and hardiness, mthout any sacrifice of 
speed. The most signal instance of the success of 
this cross was the celebrated dog " Gilbertfield,^^ 
(pupped in 1831), who was the fastest Greyhound 
of his day, and was by a smooth sire dut of a rough 
dam. But this cross is now seldom adopted, as it 
is supposed that the smooth variety has already 
derived all the benefit it can receive &om a cross 
with the rough greyhound. It has been alleged, 
with some truth as far as my experience goes, that 
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the rough greyhounds are apt to ran cunming. la 
speed they are somewhat inferior to the smooth 
breeds, and in stoutness very much their inferiors. 
The points of the rough and smooth Greyhounds 
are identical. 

The Welsh rough Greyhound 

Does not differ in shape or colour from the Scotch 
breeds of which he seems to be only a variety. 

The Irish Wolf-dog. 

This animal is entirely extinct. I only mention 
the breed to prove what astonishing results carefiil 
selection in breeding can produce. There is even 
aome doubt as to what variety tlus femous dog be- 
longed to^ but it is certain that to have caught and 
coped with the wolf^ he must have been of the 
greyhound form. Indeed^ both Ray and Pennant 
have described him as a tall, rough greyhound of 
extraordinary size and power. Bay says it was the 
''greatest dog he had ever seen.^' Evelyn, when 
describing ihe sports of the bear-garden, says, " The 
Bull-dogs did exceedingly well, but the Irish W(df 
dog exceeded all, which was a tall Greyhound, a 
stately creature, and did beat a cruel Mastiff.^' 
Oliver Goldsmith, no very reliable authority per- 
haps, says, in his loose way, that he once saw about 
a dozen of these dogs, and that one was about fimr 
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feet bigh^ or as big as a yeariing hei&r. Another 
account represoits tbem as sufficiently tail to pot 
tbdr heads over the Moulder of a person sitting 
down. 

But the most singular^ and perhaps the most re- 
liable proof of the gigantic size of this extinct breeds 
is a skull, eyidently, from its shape^ that of a grey- 
hound, disDOT^ed by Mr. Wylam at Duhshauglin. 
This skull, now preserved in the Hoyal Irish 
Academy, measures 11 inches in length. As the 
skull of a common greyhound is not more than 7 
inches long, the ancient dog, if his height urns in 
proportion to the size of his skull, would haTe been 
upwards of 40 inches in height at the shoulder, a 
size exceeding by one-fourth part that of the tallest 
De^hound, and quite justifying the descriptions of 
Bay and Pennant. 

The Italian Greyhound. 

This Uttle Greyhound is a great favourite horn. 
his beauty, grace and liveliness; but he is bred 
a great deal too slight by the fanciers in this 
country, to be <^ any use in the field, although I 
have seen a pure-bred bitch of this kind, imported 
£tom Italy by a relative of mine, which would run 
down rabbits, and was so plucky as to be nearly a 
match for a Dandie Dinmont Terrier of about her 
own weight, with which she ofiten hiEid the most 
sanguinary battles. 
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Shew as of a light blue-fawn colour — a colour 
not held in the very highest estimation by English 
dog fanciers ; but in shape she was allowed to be 
perfect. She weighed nearly 121bs. 

The Italian Greyhound should resemble the 
smooth Greyhound in every point, except that the 
head should be rather fuller, and the eyes more 
prominent*. So much stress is not laid upon the 
strength and muscularity of the frame as in the 
Greyhound. 

The legs should be particularly fine, and the feet 
small, round and cat-like. 

In the hind legs, the hock should be well let 
down, but the hock joint need not be so strongly 
developed as in the Greyhound. 

The make and carriage of the tail are import- 
ant j it should be as fine as possible, with a gentle 
curve upwards at the end, and should never turn 
to one side. 

This dog is of many colours ; the difierent shades 
of fawn are most prized, but chiefly the golden 
fawn. The dove-coloured fawn, the blue fawn, and 
cream-colour are admired, but not so highly. The 
fawn-coloured dogs may have black muzzles, or blue 
muzzles. Black, red, yellow, plain white, and 
blue are allowable colours. Party-colours, such as 
white and fawn, and white and blue, are not so de*- 
sirable. Except in the party-coloured dogs, there 
should be no white on the legs or tail ; a star on the 
forehead or breast is however less objectionable. 
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The Italian Greyhound should not weigh over 
12 or 13 lbs. ; but the lighter the dog, the more he 
is valued in this country, and 8 lbs., or even 6 lbs., 
is not an uncommon weight. The height of the 
Italian Greyhound should bear a proportion to his 
weight. A well-bred dog of 9^ lbs. weight stood 
exactly 15 inches in height at the shoulder, but a 
heavier dog would not be tall in proportion. 

Other Varieties of the Greyhound. 

Greyhounds are to be found in many countries ; 
but in none has so much attention been paid to the 
breed as in England, and nowhere, consequently, is 
so perfect a Greyhound to be found. 

In Greece, this dog has long, wavy hair, and a 
taU like a Setter's, and appears from the portraits of 
him, my only means of judging, to be a handsome 
animal. 

The Russian Greyhound hunts by scent as well 
as by sight ; he is a tall, strong dog, and, though 
wanting in pluck, is said to be used in the chase of 
the wolf. 

The Persian Greyhound has been sometimes 
brought to this country, more I imagine from the 
singularity and beauty of his appearance, than for 
any use he could be put to in coursing. His coat 
is hairy, and his tail remarkably fine and silky. 
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The Lurcher. 

This term is applied to a cross between the Grey- 
iKOund and Sheep dog^ and which partakes of the 
form of both parents. He possesses great intelli- 
gence^ considerable speedy and a good nose^ and is 
therefore a most useful servant to the poacher. 
It was formeriy the custom to cut his tail off, that 
he might pass muster as a sheep dog. He catches 
hares on their forms^ and steals up to rabbits 
while on the feed, suddenly dashing on them, and 
seizing them. The Lurcher is sometimes taught to 
retrieve, and has been known to hunt by him- 
self, and bring the game to his master's cottage. 
Consequently he is a most destructive poacher, and 
the gamekeeper shows him no quarter. The 
Lurcher produced by a cross between the rough 
Greyhound and the Colley, is noticed under the 
head " Highland Deerhound.^' 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOUNDS. 

The Fox-hound. 

This hotind^ which has nearly superseded all other 
breeds of dogs, except the Beagle, in the chase of 
wild animals in this country, has arrived at his 
present perfection, by nearly two centuries of care- 
fill breeding; yet the Fox-hound is perhaps the 
most modem breed of hounds in England. 

At a time when deer-hunting and hare-hunting 
were much followed, fox-hunting was comparatively 
unknown. It could scarcely be otherwise when 
wc consider the slow pace of the ancient breeds of 
hounds^ which could never suffice to run down an 
animal like the fox, who can always find a safe 
retreat in the first dram or rabbit-hole he comes 
to. In addition to this, the scent of a hunted fox, 
imEke that of the hare, gets colder in proportion 
to the distance over which he has run ; and hounds 
which lose their time by dwelling on the scent at 
the beginning of the chase, as the old breeds are 
said to have done, could scarcely hope to overtake 
lorn at aQ. 

It is generally supposed that the modem Pox- 
hoand is inferknr in scenting powers to the ancient 
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breeds ; there is now no certain means of establish- 
ing this fact ; but in speedy beauty and dash, he is 
undoubtedly superior. 

It is impossible to improve upon the excellent 
description of the Fox-hound given by Beckford 
eighty years ago, and I can do no better than 
quote his own words : — " You desire to know 
what kind of hound I would recommend. As you 
mention not for any particular chase or country, 
I understand you generally ; and shall answer that 
I most approve of hounds of the middle size. I 
believe all animals of that description are strongest, 
and best able to endure fatigue. In the height/ as 
well as the colour of hounds, most sportsmen have 
their prejudices; but in their shape, at least, I 
think they must all agree. I know sportsmen who 
boldly afBirm that a small hound will oftentimes 
beat a large one ; that he will climb hills better, 
and go through cover quicker; whilst others are 
not less ready to assert that a large hound will 
make his way in any country, will get better through 
the dirt than a small one, and that no fence, how* 
ever high, can stop him. You have now their 
opinions; and I advise you to adopt that which 
suits your country best. There is, however, a 
certain size best adapted for business, which I 
take to be that between the two extremes, and I 
will venture to say that such hounds will not suffer 
themselves to be disgraced in any country. I per- 
fectly agree with you, that to look well, they should 
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be all nearly of a rize ; and I even think that ibey^ 
siumld all look of Hie aame family. 

'^ There are necessary points in the shape of s 
hound, which ought always to 1)e attended to by a 
aportsman, for if he be not of a perfect Bymmetry, 
he mil neither run fast nor bear much work. He 
has mndi to undergo^ and should have strength, 
pfoportioned to it. Let his legs be straight or 
amnoSy Ms feet round and not too large; hia 
s^waldert back; his htesist rather vnde than narrow^ 
his ehe^ deq) ; his back broad; his head ^maU; his 
meek (Mn; his tail thick and brushy; if he cany it 
welly ao mudi the better. Such hounds as are ant 
at the elbows, and such as are tveak from the kneeg 
to thef&oty should never be taken into the pack. 

'^ I find that I have mentioned a small head as 
one of the necessary requisites of a hound; bat 
you will nndecstand that it is relative to beasttf 
amlf, for as to goodmess, I believe large headed 
honnds are in no wise inferior. The colour I think 
of little moment.^^ 

There are two important points in the Fox* 
lioond, not noticed in Beekford's description; 
namely^ the depth of the back-ribs^ which is aa 
essential to stoutness in the Fox-hound as it is in 
the horse— and the length of the thigh^ which is 
always seen in well-bred Fox-houndS; and which^ 
Mr. Apperly well observes, ''Kke the well4efc- 
down hod: of tiie horse, gives tiiem mudi supe» 
xiority of speed, and is also a great secority agaam^ 
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laming themselves in leaping fences^ which they 
are more apt to do when they become blown, and 
consequently weak/' 

A medium size is considered by Mr. Apperly 
(Nimrod) to be 23-24 inches for dog hounds, and 
firam 21 to 22 for bitches. 

The opinion of the late Mr. Assheton Smith upon 
the subject of the size of hounds is most valuable. 
When he succeeded Lord Foley, in 1806, in the 
mastership of the Quom Hounds, he was in favour 
of small hounds; the largest dog hound in the Quom 
pack was then under 23 inches ; but he found that 
these small hounds could not jump over the fences 
that were too thick for them to creep through, and 
he soon raised the standard of dog hounds to 25 
inches in height, and of bitches to 23. With 
hounds of this size he afterwards hunted the light 
Hampshire country ; but he subsequently lowered 
the standard to suit the country, and the height of 
the dogs in the kennels of Tedworth now ranges 
from 23^^ to 24 inches, and that of the bitches 
averages about 22^ inches. 

The kennel management of hounds is treated of 
elsewhere. 



The Harrier. 

The true Harrier is now seldom used ; either a 
thoroughbred small Fox-hound is employedj or 
a cross between this breed and the Harrier. A 
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great revolution in hare-hnnting was introduced 
by Mr, Yeatman : this gentleman used a breed of 
fast, dwarf Fox-hounds, by which the hare was 
forced to trust entirely to her speed, abandoning 
her usual doubles and turns. Hare-hunting after 
this fashion could scarcely be followed with the old 
breed of Harriers, which were distinguished for the 
melody of their cry and the delicacy of their scent- 
ing pqwers, rather than for their dash and speed. 
In the old-fashioned breed the height was about 
23 inches ; the modem hound seldom exceeds 20. 

The points of the modem Harrier and Fox- 
hound are the same. 

The Beagle 

Has degenerated from want of care in breeding 
him. There are few packs now kept for hunting 
the hare, in comparison with the old times, but 
^e Beagle is still used for covert shooting, many 
qtortsmen preferring him to the Spaniel. 

There are three varieties of the Beagle, namely: — 
the Common Beagle, whose height is generally 
13 or 14 inches : the head large and round, and 
rather deep than broad or long, the nose square, 
the ears full and drooping ; the throat full ; the legs 
muscular; the shoulder well developed and strong; 
the tail like that of the Fox-hound, but with more 
brush, and not carried so high; the coat fine, 
except on the quarter. They resemble the old- 

c2 
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fashioned hoonds in their fine scenting powems, 
their musical cry^ and thdr slow pace. 

The Eabbit Beagle sdidom exceeds 13 inches in 
height^ but is sometimes as low as 10 or 8. His 
fOTehead is higher than that of the common Beagle^ 
his flews not so marked^ and his throatiness less 
developed. His firame^ though sufficiently oom- 
pact; is much more delicate than that of the lai^^ 
variety. In their style of huntings the two kinds 
resemble each other. 

Another variety of this hound has a roi^^h coat, 
and does not possess the musical tongue of his race ; 
he is therefore presumed to be a cross between the 
common Beagle and the rough Terrier. This breed, 
however, seems to be of some antiquity, as I find 
the Wire Haired Beagle particularly commended 
by the old writers on hunting. The rough breed 
averages in hdght between 12 and 15 inc^ies. 

A cross with the Beagle and Temer mak^ aa 
excellent Retriever, and can be trained as pex&ctiiy 
as the Common Retriever, brodbetween the Setter 
and the Newfoundland, and, from his smaller mxe, 
is Sbt more manageable. 

The Stao-souko. 

The modem Stag-hound is a tall Ibx-hoand cff 
about 25 inches in height. l%e ancient breed is 
qtdte extinct ; it was, I befieve, last used in the 
Devon and Somerset pack, to hunt the wild wd 
defr« 
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The old hoaods bare often been described to me 
as lai^ white and ydlow dc^^ of the (dd Talbot 
breed; they were heaiT* and slow^ but aUe^ from 
thetr exquisite scenting powers, to giire the stag a 
grace of an hour or more, and kill him afterwards. 

The music of their tongues is spoken of as mag- 
nificent. In hunting water, they were perfect, 
which is essential in this wild kind of sport, as the 
deer frequently runs for miles in shallow water, and 
indeed is generally killed there, a Stag seldom being 
taken on land. 

Wild red deer hunting is still followed in North 
Dei^n ; but the hound now in Mr. Bisset^s pack is 
the Foxhound, of the height of 26 inches. 

The method of hunting now adopted, is to un- 
harbourthe deer with alow hounds called, ^^Tufters/' 
which are a breed crossed chiefly with the Blood- 
hound* When a Stag is tally^d away, the Tafters 
are stopped and the pack laid on. The pace is 
generally yery £Eist; and if the deer has had any start, 
the ran often lasts several hours. Nothing is want- 
ing to render this description of hunting the finest 
in the world, except a better country to hunt oyer. 

Hunting the carted stag, as practised near 
London, is an amusement very different from this. 
The hounds used in Her Majesty^s and Baron Both- 
sdiild's kiainels are Foxhounds, 24 or 25 inches in 
height. This kind of Stag-hunting has, however, 
advantages of its own, which compensate for its 
tameneas in some respects : there is no uncertainty 
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in the find^ and there is generally a sure prospect 
of a sharp gallop over a stiff country^ and these 
recommendations are often sufficient to bring to- 
gether fields of some two to four hundred assistants 
and spectators. 

The Otter-hound. 

The Otter is now often hunted with packs of non- 
descript hounds. A Bull-terrier, crossed with the 
rough Scotch or Skye Terrier, makes an excellent 
dog for this purpose. There are a few packs, how- 
ever, where the true breed is preserved, and many 
jnore where the hounds are in part descended from it. 

In real Otter hounds Hie forehead is high, the 
ears long, full and pendulous, and set far apart on 
-the head. 

The height is about that of an ordinary Fox- 
hound. 

The coat is rough and wiry, but comparatively 
smooth on the upper part of the head; above the 
Jaws it is thick, as in the Deerhound or Scotch Ter- 
rier. The colour varies in different packs, but is 
generally sandy or reddish. 

The jaw is deep and strong, and the frame power- 
fill. Their note is deep and melodious. 

This breed, unlike other hounds, is savage and 
quarrelsome, and it is sometimes difficult to keep 
the peace in their kennels. 

These fine animals probably more nearly resem- 
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ble the ancient breeds of English hounds^ than any 
we now possess : they are admirably represented in 
Landseer's well-known picture, "^he Death of the 
Otter/^ 



The Bloodhound. 

The modem Bloodhound is still occasionally em- 
ployed for the purpose of tracking the wounded fal- 
low-deer ; but he is far more commonly kept as a 
companion, for which his noble appearance, his in- 
telligence, and high courage well adapt him. His 
temper, however, is not all that could be desired; for 
he is easily irritated, and is then dangerous from 
his size, great strength, and uncertain temper. In 
consequence of the Bloodhound having been chiefly 
bred with a view to ornament, his more useful qua- 
lities seem to have been neglected; for, judging 
from the performances of the modem dog, there is 
some difficulty in crediting the stories which are told 
of the Bloodhound of former times. The scenting 
power of the bloodhound of the present day does 
not appear to me, from the experience I have had^ 
to be greatly superior to that of other hounds, and is 
very far removed firom that unerring facidty which 
is the theme of most writers on the subject. 

According to Mr. Grantley Berkeley, who has 
probably had more experience of this dog than any 
one else, the following are the points to be looked 
for in the modem Bloodhound : — height from 24 ta 
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25 or eren 26 inches : .^ireAeaofhigb^ long and luur- 
TOW : €ar% from 8 to 9, or even 10 inches king : 
£f9 looee and hanging : throat loose and roomy in 
the skin. The Bloodhound should be deep in the 
brisket^ round in the ribs; he should have broad 
and muscular loins; legs and feet straight; hind 
quarter muscular; stem^ or tail^ tapering and grace- 
ful. His cokwr should be black-tan, or deep and 
xeddish fawn^ with no white but on the tip of the tail. 

The note should be loud^ deep^ and mdodious.. 
. Bloodhounds might be used with great advan* 
iage^ where much game is preserved^ in tradcing 
poachers. The Bloodhound does not warry> or even 
toioch the person upon whose track he is placed, 
unless he is himself attacked ; and is, in addition, 
trained to keep pace with the person who hunts him. 
The knowledge that they were liable to be followed 
to their homes^ would do much to deter poachen, 
and might have some effect inputting an eaoA to the 
«QD6tanth^ recurring conflicts between poadiera and 
keq^ers* 

The Bloodhound requires a special training in 
following a foot scent, and indeed, any dog with a 
mery fine nose might equally be taught. Colond 
Hutchinson mentions an instance of the advantage 
of employing Bloodhoimds for this purpose: ^At 
two o'clock on a firostj December morning in '44, 
when the wind blew Intterly cdd firom the east, 

Hr. B e of S d, Warwickaliii^ waa called 

isqp by the keqpers of a neighbour, Mr. W b. 
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and informed that s<Hiie poachers were shoothig 

pheasants in a plantation belonging to Mr. B ^ 

whose keepers w&te on the look-ont in a different 

direction. They and Mr. W n^s had agreed to 

woi^ ixk concert^ and mutually assist each other. 

" Mr. B e instantly dressed^ and went out 
witlk his brother (Captain B — ^e) and the butler^ 

making a party of eight, including Mr. W n's 

keepers. They took with them a couple of trained 
Bloodhoundsy in long cords^ a regular night-dog;^ 
and a young Bloodhound which had broken loose^ 
and, unsolidted, had volunteered his services. 

^ On entering the plantation, it was found that 
the poachers, having become alarmed, had made off. 
Two of the keepers r^oaained to watch. The Blood- 
hounds were laid on the scent. They took it up 
steadily, and the rest of the party followed in keen 
pursuit. As the poachers had not been seen, their 
number was unknown, but it was supposed to be 
abofot six, by the report of the guns. 

" Notwithstanding the cold east wind and sharp 
fiostj the hounds hunted correctfy, for about three 
mlesy across fields^ and along footpaths and roads, 
until they came to a wood of about 300 acres. They 
took the scent into the heart of it, evincing great 
eagerness. Here the hunt became most exciting, 
&xr the poachers were heard in front, crashing 
through the branches. A council of war was held, 
which unluckily ended, as many coimcils of war do^ 
in coming to a wrong decision. It was rescived to 
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divide forces, and endeavour to head the enemy. 

Captain B e, two men, and one of the old 

hounds^ turned down a ride, towards which the 
poachers seemed to be inclining, while the others 
continued the direct chase. The poachers, how- 
ever, soon broke cover, but had not run across many 
fields ere they were overtaken. The clear, bright 
moon showed eight weU-armed men, rather a dis- 
proportionate force for the attacking three. A 
fight ensued. The young hound and the watch- 
dog were shot. Mr. B e was lamed, and his 

two men being a good deal hurt, the poachers 
triumphed, and resumed their flight. On Captain 

B e's rejoining the baffled party, the pursuit 

was renewed for nine miles, the dogs carrying the 
scent the whole way into Coventry, where they were 
stopped. 

" It was now half-past seven. Many early risers 
were about the streets ; the police oflfered to point 
out the poachers, provided their identity could be 
sworn to. The hounds were stopped. Two men 
were apprehended (a third escaped from the police), 
were lodged in jail, and subsequently convicted and 
sentenced to eighteen months' hard labour. As 
they had not been seen until the time of the scuffle, 

which took place fiilly five miles from Mr. B e's 

plantation, the only evidence to show they had been 
poaching there was furnished in the undeviating 
pursuit of the hounds. The remainder of the gang 
fled the country." 
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Directions for training the Bloodhound are given 
under the head Training. 



The Southern Hound, Talbot and Northern 

Hound. 

These were the three chief varieties of hound 
known in former times, and are the progenitors of 
our modem breeds. These dogs were all slow, 
deep-mouthed, heavy hounds; but the Northern 
hound was inferior in these qualities to the Southern 
hound, or hound of the south of England and 
Devonshire, though superior to him in speed. The 
Talbot seems to have been something between the 
Northern and Southern hounds ; but the accounts 
we possess of this breed differ greatly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

tebkiebs. 

The English Tberier. 

Thebs are two varieties of this dog : — one, used 
as a toy dog^ and bred with a view to his ornamental 
points; the other, a heavier, stronger and gamer 
dogy whidi has probably at some period received a 
cross of the Bull-dog. 

In the Toy Terrier, the colouring, which is always 
black and tan, should be deep and rich : the coat 
should be fine and exceedingly glossy, and not a 
single white hair should be seen on any part of it. 

The palate and nose should be black. The ears 
are generally cropped ; and some importance is at- 
tached to the way in which the operation has been 
performed. 

The leffs should be light, but strong and straight: 
the feet fine, round and split up like a harems. The 
tail should be thin in bone, with little hair, and 
should be carried low.- 

The head should be narrow, high in the forehead, 
and the jaw strong, but tapering to the nose. The 
eye small and bright. 

The chest should be deep, and the neck and 
shoulders well covered with muscle but not heavy. 
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The London fimciears hare oxMufed the Toy Ter- 
ijer both with the Italian GTeyhoundand theJCing 
Charles^B Spaniel: the latter eroBs destroys all 
symmetry of shape and beauty of ooat, and the 
result is a short-nosed^ large-eyed dog^ with loose 
skiu^ and a thick coat^ pretty enough in his way^ 
but without any of the characteristic points of the 
Terrier. 

As a general rule^ the ^6 should be the first pdnt 
looked at in the Terrier; and if it be fiiU and pro- 
minent^ or watery^ the dog may be rejected at oncae. 

The cross with the Italian Greyhound is difficult 
to detect ; but long^ thin legs^ the back ribs nsodi 
caught up^ and a shrinking timid manner in tlie 
dog may be always suspected as eyidences of this 
cross. 

The ^weight eiiould not be over Clbek^ but is 
often only 8 or 41b6. At tiie dog show held in 
December 1860 at Birmingham^ the maximum was 
fined at 5 lbs., but I ha?e seen a finU^giown Toy 
Terrier which w^hed only 1| lb. ; so small a dog as 
this, however^ is an abortii^ and imperfect Miinnalj 
he seldom lives longer than a few monli^ his in- 
teQect is defective, his body stonted andwealdy^and 
he can afford no rational satis&ction tohrapossessoic 

Hhe larger English Terrier has all the points of 
Ite toy dog, firomw^hidi he only differs in posseson^ 
greater size, sfcrengtii, and jdiuc^. He is oftener, 
however^ white, or white witii red or black patches; 
and tids^ togetfaerwith his gr^Mier €0un^,lia8 kd to 
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the supposition that he has some Bulldog blood in 
him^ though he does not possess those marks which 
betoken a near cross -with that breeds and which I 
shall mention when describing the Bull-terrier. 
The English Terrier averages in weight 8 lbs. 

The Bull-terrier. 

It is a current axiom among dog fanciers that 
no gameness can be got in any dog, without a 
taint, or cross, of the Bulldog. The Bull-terrier is 
a signal proof of this theory ; for the pure Terrier, 
though active, is by no means distinguished for 
pluck ; whereas the Bull-terrier is scarcely inferior 
in this quality to the Bulldog himself, and in 
vivacity and activity he surpasses him. 

The Bull-terrier varies greatly, according to the 
predominance of either the Terrier or the Bull- 
dog blood. It is difficult, however, to decide &om 
the appearance of the dog, how much he owes to 
each breed. As a rule, when the nose is short, and 
the jaw much underhung, the bulldog predomi- 
nates; but this is not invariable, for it is no 
unusual to see both long and short faced puppies in 
the same litter of Bull-terriers. 

There are certain marks by which the Bull- 
terrier may always be distinguished : namely, a great 
breadth oijowl, which gives enormous power to the 
grip ; depth in the brisket and chest ; a peculiar 
soundness of the stifle-joint^ which is slightly turned 
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out, accompanied by a well-let-down hock ; but flie 
most characteristic and unmistakeable point is the 
small eye, which becomes round the moment that 
the dog's attention is excited; the pure terrier^s. 
eye always remains long and narrow. A Bull- ter- 
rier, in addition to these points, should have straight 
legs, and strong, well developed hind quarters. 

His shoulders should be particularly well covered 
with muscle ; his neck should be lean and hard ; his 
loins strong ; and his tail fine, and not carried high. 
His height varies from 10 to 20 inches, and he 
weighs from 10 to 30 lbs. or even more. The best 
colours are pure white, and pure red, or white with 
patches of brindle. Black and tan, white and tan, 
and brindle, are often seen. 

For every quality which makes the dog a valued 
companion to man, the Bull-terrier is unsurpassed 
by any other breed. He will hunt for him, watch 
his house, and fight for him ; he is teachable and 
intelligent; he is the best-tempered companion 
and the most faithful friend. 

The Blue Paul 

Is a dog known only among the dog-fanciers of 
London, and 1 believe that the original breed is 
now either extinct or extremely rare ; but the strain 
is still highly valued. 

The Blue Paul stands about 14 inches at the 
sho^older ; his colour is invariably blue ; his head 
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faige and long; Ids shoulder yeryatni^t;}mneei 
and back long. In other points he resembles the 
B«dl-terrier. This dog is distinguished, even among 
JBuU-terriers, for his courage and strength. 

There is an odd story very general among liie 
&ncy, that the original breed was brought to tlds 
country by Paul Jones, the pirate. The breed was 
f(»inerly to be met with in Scotland. 

The English Bough Tekbieb, 

Sometimes erroneously called the Scotch Terrier^ 
differs in nothing but his coat from the smootii 
Tariety. His nose is a trifle shorter, and he is a 
hardier, and perhaps a gamer dog. In this breed, 
the coat should be wiry and hard, and, though 
rather curly, should not be too long, woolly and 
matted, as in some strains. On the legs, the hair 
should be much closer than on the body. The ears 
are generally cropped, and the tail cut. The 
colours are black-and-tan and white; a sandy red 
is not unusual, and a grey or pepper-colour is con- 
sidered good. 

The English rough Terrier differs from the 
Scotch Terrier principally in the greater length oi 
his legs and the shortness of his back. The cuse 
Taries, but the height should not be over 15 inches. 

This is an excellent vermin and rabbit dog for 
the country : like all Teiriers, he is "very keen in 
hunting, and is a dever, c(»npanionabie aniaML 
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The Fox Terrier 



Is the rough Tender with a very decided cross of 
the Bull-dog. This was the breed of dogs formerly 
used to accompany packs of foxhounds^ for the pur- 
pose of bolting the fox when he had run to ground. 
This dog is often to be seen at the heels of the game- 
keeper; indeed, there is not any keener or gamer 
yermin killer than the Fox-terrier. Such a dog, 
under proper training, is invaluable to the keeper. 

I knew a case of a Fox-terrier, who was either 
broken not to notice game, or else did not do so 
from choice. He used to hunt by himself, and 
killed amazing numbers of ground vermin, includ- 
ing rats, than which, I may observe, few animals 
are more destructive to game. He never entered 
the coverts, but stole along on the outskirts. At 
night-fall he accompanied the keeper when he set 
his traps, and in the morning never failed to revisit 
them of his own accord, killing any captured animals 
he might find. 

The endurance and pluck of the Fox-terrier may 
be estimated from the fact of his being able to keep 
up with a pack of foxhounds during a run, and to 
bolt the fox from his earth at the end of it. 

The Scotch Terrier 

h a shorter-legged, and generally a heavier dog 
than either of the preceding varieties. He is 
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equally plucky and clever, but not so active, and 
from this, and his thicker coat, is not so serviceable 
in hunting rabbits. 

His iair is Jong and matted, and ofb^i 3oit aal 
silky. His cotaur is usually a rich black and tan, 
soHijetimes mixed with daik grey ; it is impossiUe 
to look at hk coat and colour and not suspect a 
cross with the Colley • In height he is seldom over 
14 inches, but sometimes weighs more than 16 or 
18 lbs. There are innumerable Tarieties of thia 
breed. 

The Dandie Dinmont 

Is a long, low-backed dog, with great strength in 
the shoulders, broad muscular legs, a long, large 
head, strong jaws, and fiill bright eyes, often of a 
hazel colour ; }na forehead is high, and his ears pen- 
dulous, set £Eir apart, and back on the head. The 
hair on the top of the head should be smooth, but not 
silky, and the jaws hairy, like those of the Deer- 
hound. The hair on the rest of the body is hard, 
very wiry, rather straight, and neither long nor 
matted. The tail, which is carried rather higher 
than in other terriers, should be straight, or have 
only a very slight curve upwards. The colour is 
rither '^mustard'' or "pepper ;^^ no other colour 
is allowable, and any white is highly objectionable. 
The weight of a pure Dandie is never less than 
16 lbs. ; but the breed is now in sudi demand as 
house-petsy ihat terries weighing only 8 or 10 Iba^ 
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with short heads^ prick ears^ drooping tails, and 
silky ooatSy are often passed off for real Dandie 
Diomonts. Such dogs as these are evidently pro- 
duced by a cross with the Skye Terrier. 

There are, however, at the present day, at least 
two varieties of the Dandie ; one of which has a 
stronger, heavier frame, and is generally of the 
"mnstard^' colour; the other, which is usually 
*' pepper'^ colour, is shorter in the leg and quicker 
and keener in its movements. Both these strains 
are equally yaiued. 

The Dandie is a dog of great sagacity and beauty, 
and quite worthy of the estimation in which he is 
held. 

The Skye Terrier. 

Tke yarieties of this breed are innumerable. In 
the idand of Islay alone there are four distinct 
strains of Skye Terrier, all kept distinct and all 
highly esteemed. 

The genearal characteristics of this dog are-*«-a 
long ioibf J very short kgs, long neck, and ears which 
generally stand out slightly £rom the head. In de- 
ciding upon the purity of any breed of Skye Terrier, 
the following points should be looked to : his coat, 
which should be long, wiry, and straight ; his cy«», 
which should be bright and keen,but not prominent; 
his tail, which should be carried iu a line with the 
back ; his legs, which should be straight, and not 
dumsy in the foot ; the fiair over his eyes, which 

J>2 
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should be abundant ; bis colour , which shoidd be 
either slate-colour or fawn ; black is not uncom- 
mon^ but is objected to in Scotland*. A cross with 
the Spaniel or the Maltese Terrier is often resorted 
to by dog-fanciers; but it is to be objected to^ as 
it makes the hair soft and silky^ and spoils the 
courage. 

There is no pluckier vermin dog than the Skye 
Terrier. In the Hebrides he is used as an Otter- 
hound. For this purpose, a pack of from eight to 
a dozen of these little dogs is employed, which are 
able, from their small size, to foUow the otter aAd 
attack him in the crevices of the ^^ cairns,'' or piles 
of loose rock on the sea-coast, in which he makes 
his retreat. The otter is quickly driven out, and 
generally shot in attempting to reach the sea. As 
there is no harder-biting animal than the otter, 
the employment of Skye Terriers in hunting him is 
a sufficient proof of their pluck. I have myself 
seen two of these little dogs hanging on to the neck 
of the otter, and thus saving him from the guns 
of the sportsmen, as he scrambled from the rocks 
into the sea. 

* In the Hebrides, the terms bltie and yellow are applied, in 
reference to Terriers, to colours which are properly slate-colour 
and fawn. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

POINTEES AND SETTERS. 

The Spanish Pointer. 

The Spanish Pointer, once used in this country, 
was a heavy, large, unwieldy dog, with a wide nose 
and deep flews. He was a fine scenting dog, very 
staunch, and easily broke, but wanting the compact- 
ness, beauty, and speed of the modern Pointer. 

At the time when a high range was not required, 
he might have been useful; but would be utterly 
unable, firom his shape and clumsiness, to go over 
one-tenth part of the ground travelled over by the 
Pointer of the present day. As this breed is now 
never used, I shall give no further account of it, 
but proceed to consider its descendant. 

The English Pointer. 

This dog has been brought to a state of perfec- 
tion £ar surpassing his progenitor. He has un« 
doubtedly been crossed with the Fox-hound, but 
this cross is very slight, and any resemblance to 
the Fox-hound, particularly in the tail or colour, 
is to be guarded agamst. 

The cokmr of the Pointer varies greatly; the. 
prevailmg colour is white, with little spots or ticka 
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of blacky liver-colour, lemon-colour or yellow : the 
pure liver, or pure black, though the last was once 
in high estimation, are objectionable, as being less 
easily seen against a dark background. 

The Pointer should have an intelligent-looking 
countenance. The nostrils should be deep. The 
heady if anything, large. The neck should be long, 
with a strong development of muscle ; and the chest 
should be deep and wide. There should be great 
strength in the loins ; and, as in the Fox-hound, the 
back ribs should be deep, to insure stoutness. The 
shoulders should be high, slanting backwards, and 
muscular; the/ore-Aa/id should be deep, and the fey* 
have plenty of bone, and be as straight as arrows ; 
the elbow should lie square with the body, neither 
turning out nor in, and should be well detached 
from the ribs ; the feet should be round and small, 
pointing forwards, and the soles thick and hard. 
This last point should be carefully inspected before 
purchasiQg a Pointer, as a dog with every other 
good quality is often unable to do a long day^s work 
from having thin or defective soles. The hind" 
qnarter should be lengthy and sinewy ; the hock' 
Joint strong in bone and well let down. The tail 
IB the principal index to purity of breed; it shocdd 
"be strong, but small in the bone and thzD, and 
lihauld taper to a fine point; t^re most be no 
approach to the bushy tail o£ the EoK-honnd. The 
imallest amount of tan in the Pointeap is also thonght 
to indicate toa near a cross with the Fo9c-&oimcl|^ 
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t&ongh I have known excellent dogs with a good 
deal of this oolour about the head. A Yery fino 
coat is oonsidered a maik of high breeding; but 
dogs well coyered with haid, wiry hair are gen&. 
laBy the hardiest and most nsefbl. 

The sixe of Pointets Tsiies greatly ; at the Bir«> 
mingham dog show^ heidin 1860, dogs above 55 IfasL 
were dassed as huge. 

ThB POBTtTGITESE AND FsSNCH PoiNTEBS 

Scarcely deserve a separate notice. The PortOi- 
gaese Pointer I have never seen; but all accounts 
agree in describing him as a comparatively nsdesa 
animal. 

The Prench Pointer is often a dog of exquisite 
scenting powers^ but is seldom well-trained, and 
never taught to range properly. 

The English and I&ish Setters. 

These two vasneties differ but slightly irom eadbi 
odier in shape; but the Irish d(^ stands a littlo 
higgler on his legs^ and is said to be the hardiest 
breed of the two. In colour, the pure Irish Setter ia 
dariL red^ oftwo shades, one being nearly black, and 
the other a kind of chestnut; he should have littlo 
«r no white about him. According to Youatt, he 
msy also be lemon-colour, or white patched with 
deep chestnut, provided he has a Uack nose and 
palate; but it is a question whether dogs wiA. 
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these colours have not been crossed either with the 
Pointer or the English Setter. 

The English Setter has evidently much of the 
Pointer about him^ for he has all the colours peculiar 
to that breed ; namely^ white as a predominating 
^olour^ spotted^ and sometimes ticked with lemon- 
xjolour, liver, yellow, red, or black, &c. 

The coat should be wavy; but neither very 
curly, like the Water-spaniel, nor so thick as in 
the Newfoundland. As this dog is chiefly used on 
rough ground, which is imsuited to the feet of th^ 
Pointer, his legs should be well feathered, and 
his feet clothed with hair, as a protection from 
heather and thorns. 

The "flag,'' or tail, should be well furnished 
with hair, which should droop, rather than be 
thick or bushy. 

In form, the Setter resembles the Pointer; but 
his ?i€ad is smaller, the jowl less developed, the 
loins apparently not so strong, and he is altogether 
a lighter, leggier, and less compactly made dog; 
notwithstanding which, he is faster, has a fireer 
range, and can stand more work. For this reason 
he is preferred on the moors, while the Pointer, 
being usually under better command, is employed 
for partridge-shooting in enclosed country. The 
nose of the Setter is also unquestionably inferior to 
that of the Pointer ; but as the scent of the Grouse 
is strong, compared to that of the Partridge, this 
defect is counterbalanced by the freer range* 
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In intelligence^ if not in docility, the Setter greatly 
surpasses the Pointer^ and performing-dogs of this 
breed may sometimes be seen in the streets of 
London. The Setter also makes an excellent com* 
panion^ unlike tHe Pointer^ who is a stupid and 
uninteresting dog when not in the field. 

The breaking of the Pointer and Setter is de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

The Russian Setter 

Was at one time much in fashion, and even con- 
sidered superior to our native breeds, but for some 
reason or other, this breed is now seldom heard of 
in this country. 

In shape, the Russian Setter resembles the En- 
glish dog, but is covered by a long, matted coat, 
which hangs over and partly conceals his eyes, 
like that of a Skye Terrier. He is said to be re- 
markably staunch, and to possess an excellent nose. 

The Dropper 

Is a cross between the Pointer and Setter. The 
Dropper has the good points of both dogs, but it is 
seldom possible to breed directly firom him with any 
good results. On this account, probably, he is not 
common at the present day. A Dropper from a 
Pointer dam, with a Russian Setter sire, is spoken 
of as being an excellent dog. 
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CHAPTER V. 

gPAyiETfl.; 

A CLASS of dogs whose general characteristics are 
large hanging ears^ a long silky coat^ and a gentle^ 
timid^ and affectionate disposition* Spaniels may 
be divided into Land Spaniels, Water Spaniels, and 
T07 Spaniels. The Land Spaniels may be again 
diiided into Cockers and Springers. 

The CocKffb 

Is the smallest description of Spaniel used in the 
field. There are so many varieties of this nse^ 
and active little dog, that it is impossible to give 
any specific description of it. 

In weight, the Cocker averages 15 lbs. His 
Juiad is rounder and his nose more pointed than 
those of other breeds of Spaniels. The ear is light 
for a Spaniel, and the hair upon it should be com- 
iparatively thin. His coat should be wavy and thick. 
The colour is either black and white, pure black, 
Ever-colour and white, or red and white. Some ex- 
cellent breeds, such as the "Welsh and Devonshire 
Cockers, are pure liver-colour. Black and tan is 
not uncommon, but is not a favourite colour. 

The Cocker is very eager in hunting, and gives 
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tongue rather too fipeely; be is chiefly used in 
woodcock-shootings where extensive woodlands re- 
quire to be hunted quickly : in pheasant-shootingji 
the heavier and less noisy breeds are employed. 

The Spbingeh 

Is heavier^ afewirar, amd more easily kept within 
range than the Cocker. Several distinct and 
valuable breeds are comprised under this head; 
namely^ the Clumber^ the Sussex and the Norfolk 

Spaniels. 

The Clumber. 

This is the largest- variety of Spanid^ weighing 
Bometunes as much as 30 lbs. He is a low^ strong- 
limbedj broad-backed dog; and is remarkable for 
never giving tongue. His colour is always either 
lemon and white, or yellow and white. The coat 
should be thick, the legs well feathered, and the 
feet round. The head is square and heavy, the 
muzzle broad, and the ears long. This dog is 
highly valued for battue-shooting. 

The Sussex Spaniel 

Has a general resemblance to the Clumber in 
height and shape. His Ikead is, however, lighter. 
Hid, in eonseqnenee of this and hia rich liver- 
cdonr, M» whde appeaarance is handsomer. He 
givca tangoe fieeely.. 
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The Nobfolk Spaniel 

Is perhaps the commonest breed in England ; he 
is smaller than either of the two last-mentioned 
dogs^ generally averaging 16 inches in height. In 
colour he is black and white, or liver and white. 
It is quite impossible to give a particular descrip- 
tion of a dog ^hich varies so greatly as the Nor- 
folk Spaniel. 

The training of the Land Spaniel is described 
under the head *' Teaining.^^ 

The Water Spaniel 

Has a body covered with short, crisp curls, long 
and deeply-fringed earSt body round and compact, 
and kgs very strong, with broad and spreading /<?ef, 
which enable him to swim with ease. The tail 
should be curled to the very end ; not fringed and 
fan-like, as in the Setter. The head is long, the/ace 
smooth, the forehead high, and furnished with a 
small tufr of hair, or top-knot. The height varies 
a great deal. In colour, he should be a brown- 
liver; but liver and white is not uncommon. 

The Water Spaniel is the best water-dog in the 
world, taking to the water readily in the coldest 
weather, and swijnming and diving with the great* 
est ease. In duck-shooting he is invaluable, and 
his intelligence and great docility render him 
capable of receiving the high training which is re* 
quired in this kind of sport. In fidelity and affection 
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towards liis master^ he is not surpassed by any 
breed of dogs in the world ; but, unfortunately, his 
thick, oily coat unfits him for being a house-dog* 

In Ireland, where waterfowl-shooting is com-* 
moner than in this country, there are several ex- 
cellent strains of Water Spaniel. Of these, the 
variety known as " McCarthy's '^ may be taken as 
a type. I extract the following description from 
the ' Field ' newspaper : — 

" The present improved and fancy breed, called 
McCarthy's breed, should run thus : — Dog from 
21 to 22i inches high (seldom higher) when pure- 
bred; head rather capacious, forehead promi^ 
nent, face from eyes down perfectly smooth, ears 
from 24 to 26 inches from point to point. The 
head should be crowned with a well-defined top- 
knot ; not straggling across, like the common rough 
water-dog, but coming down in a peak on the fore- 
head. The body should be covered with small, 
crisp curls, which often become daggled in the 
moultiug season ; the tail should be round, with- 
out feather underneath, of the two rather shorty 
and as stiff as a ramrod ; the colour of a pure puce- 
liver, without any white. Though these dogs are 
generally of very high mettle, I have never found 
ihem intractable or difficult to be trained; they 
leadily keep to heel and down-charge, and will find 
a dead or wounded bird anywhere, either in the 
open or in covert; but they are not partial to stiff, 
thorny brakes> as the briars catch the curl and 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SHEFHEBDS' DOGS. 

The English Sheep-dog. 

This dog has a longish head, with a sharp muzzle, 
and a good breadth over the forehead. His ears 
arr slightly raised; his coat coarse and woolly. 
The tail is long and bushy^ but is generally cut off 
even now, when the Excise Laws no longer require 
it^ and this gives the dog an awkward, clumsy ap- 
pearance. His size varies greatly. 

The English Sheep-dog does not possess all the 
fidelity and sagacity of the Colley, but he is a 
teachable and intelligent animal, as any one may 
satisfy himself of by watching his manoeuvres in 
driving sheep. In temper he is treacherous and 
savage, but not by any means courageous, and I 
have seen a little Scotch Terrier put one to an 
ignominious flight. 

The Droveb^s Dog 

Is a larger and stronger breed of Sheep-dog. 
His usual colow is black and white, or white and 
brown. He is an ugly, ungainly-looking animal, 
and not improved by the want of a tail, which u 
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israriaUy cnt oC So great are the strexigth and 
courage of these dogs^ Ihat I have seen one of them 
attack an an, maddened with drivings while he was 
mnning loose in the streets^ and hold Um by tiie 
nose nntil he oonld be secured. It is said that 
there is a cross of the MastifP in some of these 
animals^ which is highly probable. 

The Collet. 

The CoUey is a smaller^ lighter^ and more grace* 
fill d(^ than the English Sheep-dog. His body is 
remarkably compact, his muzzle very fine, and his 
eyes large and clear : hi» legs are strong and well 
set (m. His coat is thicker than that of any other 
British dog, standing out two inches or more on 
his sides and romid his neck, where it forms a sort 
of raff. 

Few dogs surpass the Colley in intelligence, and, 
as he has the advantage of patient and judidons 
training, he is unequalled in his utility to man* 
The only dog to be compared to him for sagacity 
is the Foodie ; but there is this difference between 
them, that the performances of the Poodle, who 
has little affection for his master, consist in useless 
tricks, which he goes through without much exer* 
tion to hdmseilf, and with the prospect of an imme-» 
diate reward, — ^while the Colley spares himself no 
tiouMe in his master's senrice^ and seems to act 
leom a* sensv of daiy alone. 
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I once saw a CoUey^ in the Highlands of Scot- 
land^ left in solitary charge of a flock of sheep^ 
which were feeding in a field separated only by a 
rained wall^ full of wide gaps^ from a field of young 
com. I watched the dog for some time : he had 
taken his stand on a hillock^ from whence he could 
overlook the whole fields and check the slightest 
attempt to break fence on the part of the sheep. 
I was told by the person who accompanied me, 
that the dog remained patiently and watchfully at 
his post from the earliest dawn to nightfall, and 
brought the flock home in the evening on hearing 
the shrill whistle of his master, who lived nearly a 
mile away. What extraordinary intelligence and 
what a strict sense of duty must this dog have 
possessed I 

The training of the Colley is perfect, and no 
sportsman has his dogs under such complete com- 
mand as the Highland shepherd. Many of my 
readers must have noticed and, if they are sports- 
men, envied the ease with which a shepherd, 
standing on a hill side, can direct every movement 
of his dog in the valley below him. 

The Albanian Shephebd's Dog 

Has been occasionally brought to England by 
officers stationed at Corfii. He is a large, hand- 
some dog, either £B.wn or gr^ in colour, with 
a long, bushy tail, a pointed non, and prick 
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tars. In size he almost equals a small Newfound- 
land. 

The Albanians prize these dogs highly^ and a 
Btoiy is told at Corfu^ of an English officer who was 
miurdered by the owner of an Albanian dog^ which he 
had shot in self-defence. Although ferocious when 
ia any numbers^ the Albanian Shepherd's dogs 
possess little plucky and I have myself seen a pack 
of six or seven refiise to attack a wild-boar at bay^ 
when a small English Bull-terrier did not hesitate 
to run in single-handed and seize him by the ear. 
The Albanians use these dogs indiscriminately as 
shepherds^ dogs^ and for the occasional chase of the 
wild-boar; but^ as they are only employed to force 
the boar &om his cover before the guns of the 
hunters^ there is generally no necessity for the 
display of much courage. 

The Italian Shepherd's Dog. 

The Italian Shepherd's Dog is a fine^ noble-look- 
ing animal. Like the Sheep-dog of Albania^ he is 
nsed both to assist in driving the flocks^ and to 
guard them from the attacks of wolves and foxes. 
On this account^ he is sometimes called the Italian 
Wolf-dog^ but this term is inappropriate^ as he 
wants both the necessary speed and endurance to 
overtake the wolf. 

This dog is to be founds unvarying in appear- 
ance, along the whole slopes of the Apennines, from 

E 2 
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Tuscany to Calabris^ and is £amiliar to visitors to 
Bome^ who may see numbers in the wild eounizy 
which surround that city^ where his large size^ his 
long^ shaggy coat^ and his white or cream colour 
make him a conspicuous and picturesque ohdcct 
in the land«*pe. P -^ "9 

Like the Albanian Sheep-dog^ he is fierce and 
sometimes dangerous to strangers; but^ like himj 
he is not courageous^ and residents in Borne ace 
advised to carry heavy huntmg.wlrips in their lida 
into the Campagna^ which are generally enough to 
keep them at a distance. 

I have heard of several attempts to introd'oce 
ihe Italian Sheep-dog into this conntry, which have 
uniformly flailed^ probably in consequence of the 
dog being kept too warm. It should be remem- 
bered that this animal is covered with a very thick 
coat^ and inhabits the cool mountain heights during 
the heats of summer^ only coming down into the 
plains with the flocks in winter. 

The Spanish Shepherd^s Dog 

Is also of large size^ bnt varies nmch in difiisreat 
parts of Spain. In the Pyrenees^ where wolvea ane 
numerous^ and even bears are to be &und^ a "vrery 
large breed is used. This dog resembles the Italian 
Shepherd's Dog in general appearance^ but is dadcer 
in ccibmr — often being of a grey^ fewn^ or iron^blue 
aDlour'--«2id stands ccmaklerably higher, ThisliEeed 
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has been imported into this country^ and the Scotch 
Deer-hound has been crossed with it^ with some 
success. 

The MItin. 

Under this head iis daased the Sheep-dog of 
IVance; butj by French naturalists^ it is also made 
to include many other varieties of dog^ such as the 
Lurcher^ and Shepherds' Dogs generally. 

The Sheep-dog of France varies with the locality 
in which he is found. He is in general a tall^ gaunt- 
looking dog; of a yellow or fawn colour, with a broad 
heAd and drooping ^ars. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WILD AND HALF-BECLAIMED BREEDS. 

The Esquimaux Dog. 

The Esquimaux Dog is the only domesticated 
animal wMcli can survive the rigorous arctic winter. 
Without him, it is not too much to say that no 
human life could be maintained in those latitudes. 
He is invaluable to the Esquimaux as a watch dog 
and an assistant in the chase ; he draws his sledge, 
and carries heavy packs for him in winter, and, in 
summer, can procure his own subsistence without 
trouble to his master. 

In appearance, the Esquimaux Dog so closely 
resembles the wolf, that experienced travellers 
in the regions where he is found are apt to mis- 
take him for that animal, even at a short distance. 
Strange to say^ he differs from all oth^ dogs — 
except, perhaps, the Dingo, which I have never 
had an opportunity of inspecting — ^in having, more 
or less, the oblique eye of the wolf or fox ; a re- 
semblance which, I believe, has not been noticed 
by naturalists. 

The best and most recent accounts of the Esqui- 
maux Dog are to be found in Capt. McClintock's 
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narrative of the voyage of the '^ Fox " in the Arctic 
Seas. It was necessary, during the expedition, to 
take a large number of these dogs on board ship^ 
for the purpose of dragging sledges over the ice. 
From Capt. McClintock's description of them^ it 
appears that these dogs are never more than half- 
domesticated ; their hardiness and powers of with- 
standing cold^ he mentions as most remarkable. 

During the winter of 1858-59, when the " Fox " 
wintered in latitude 72° N., and the thermometer 
frequently stood at 40° below freezing-point ; when 
the chilling blasts were such, that no human 
being could be exposed to them and live — ^the dogs, 
says Capt. McCIintock, stood it without apparent 
inconvenience, unless their fiir happened to be thin. 
They lay buried in the snow, he adds, imder the 
lee of the ship, then fast frozen in the ice, and re. 
quired no other protection from the weather. Their 
power of sustaining life under the greatest privations 
makes them invaluable in regions where food is so 
scarce. To economize this food, or as a means of 
keeping them in better health, Capt. McClintock's 
dogs were fed only on alternate days. It seems that 
notliing came amiss to them in the way of food, 
and their voracity was extreme. Twenty-nine dogs, 
we are told, consumed their two days' allowsnce of 
seal's flesh (60 lbs.) in exactly forty-two seconds. 
It was found impossible to keep them in the ship^ 
from their appetite for leather, &c. ^' One day," 
lays Capt. McCIintock, ''I made one very happy 
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iril3ioxit intaidiog it: I meant caalj to give him a 
Mck; "tot my slipper^ bdbg down at hed^ flew ofi^ 
and the IxxdLj dog ran off in trimnph with his prise, 
which of oooise was seen no moie.^^ " They wiU 
eat any animal in the world/^ he says^ ^except raven 
and fox; '^ bat he afterwards found reason to with* 
draw even this limitatioii to their voradty. 

The dog of the Arctic Regions varies but little 
ill the different coontrieB in which he is fonnd. 
TUhe dogs of Iceland, Lapland and Siberia do ndt 
materially difGer from the Esquimaux Dog^ anfit 
resemble him in habits. 



The Dingo, 

Or native dog of Australia, is so wblf^like in its 
s^pearance, that Bewick describes it as the New 
South Wales wolf. The general colour of the upper 
part of this dog is pale brown, growing li^^er 
towards the under parts ; the hind part of the faase* 
legs and the fore part of the hinder ones are whztei^ 
as are the feet; ±he4ail is of a mo^rate lengtib^ 
somewhat bushy, but in a less degree than that^oF 
tbe fox. 

The Dingo is found in every part ef the jConlaneQafe 
of Auiibaiia, and does not greatly vary a&ywhexe. 
He is sometimes fouiid wild, and is sometimes do-. 
mesticated by the AustraliazL savages. There m 
jLOiw little difference of opinion among naetoaikta 
i^ HoM country 'aa-io the Dingo being indigaoieoBK 
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in Australia^ and not imported into that continent 
hj early discoverenu 

The Indian Wild-dog. 

TT^p Conunon Wild^og in Central India is the 
Dhole^ a wolf-shaped dog^ resembling the Dingo in 
appearance. * 

In the Dficcan^ or southern part of the continent 
of India^ there is a Wild-dog of a reddish-brown 
coloar^ intermediate in size between the wolf and 
the jackal. 

!Ihe Wild-dcgs of Nepaul resemble the Deccan 
bxieed. 

A31 these varieties have the prick ears^ lank body[, 
and ekmgated bead of the wq1£ They ail hunt' 
their prey in packs. 

The Fabijlh Dog 

Is the general scavenger of all the towns and 
Tillages in every part of the East. He is also to 
be met with in many towns of southern Europe. 

I have seen troops of these dogs in Rome and 
even in Lisbon^ acting the part of scavengers^ and 
owning no masters. These half-reclaimed breeds 
of dog vary very slightly in appearance in dif- 
ferent countries. Their characteristics are — a taU^ 
gaunt bodj/^ prick ears, and a hairy tail, more or 
less turned up. The colour is usually a mixture 
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of red, brown, and whitish fawn. In India these 
dogs are often found away from towns, but seldom 
far from human habitations. They have been de- 
scribed to me as accompanying the Indian armies 
on their line of march, prowling about the camp 
in search of refuse, and often running down hares 
and foxes, in packs, for food. 

The existence of these animals in the semi- 
domesticated condition in which they are found, is 
to be accounted for by supposing that the ancestors 
of these dogs have been domesticated in very fiarly 
ages, and that their descendants have in time 
multiplied suflficiently to act as public scavengers 
—a very necessary service in the- towns of hot 
climates, and for the performance of which service 
they have come to be tolerated by the inhabitants. 

It is to their employment in this filthy office^ 
and to their masterless, half-wild condition, that 
the abhorrence of the dog in all Eastern countries 
is to be ascribed: the dpg is an unclean animal 
alike to the Jew, the Mussulman and the Hindoo,^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WATCH DOGS. 

The English Mastiff 

Is a truly noble animal both in appearance and 
character, and, in my opinion, preferable to the 
Newfoundland as a companion to man. He is ex- 
tremely gentle and affectionate, attaching himself 
strongly to the persons about him. 

It is now, unfortunately, extremely rare to meet 
with the pure breed, though it is by no means ex- 
tinct, as some writers have supposed. The fact is, 
that this race is preserved with great care in some 
kennels in the country; but as these dogs are seldom 
seen in London or other large towns, they are ge- 
nerally imagined to be rarer than they really are*. 
The Duke of Devonshire, I believe, still possesses 
a fine strain of Mastiffs, as does also Lord Hertford^ 
and there are, or were lately, some beautiful dogs of 
this breed in the kennels of Her Majesty. Such dogs 
as these, however, are very distinct from the loose- 
jointed, dumsy-lookinff, so-called Mastiffs which 
may sometimibe seen in the streets of London, 
and which seem to be esteemed in proportion to 

* There was a tolerable show of MaBtiffa at the Birmingham 
Dog Show of last year (1860), where the first prize was won bj a 
fine dog bebnging to Mr. Hiuiburjr, of Eastrop, Wiltshire. 
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their size^ while every other pointy such as compact- 
ness and symmetry of form^ is entirely disregarded. 

The really fine strains are by no means bred of 
a very great size^^ 25 or 26 inches being the utmost 
height of a pure-bred Mastiff. 

The points of the Mastiff are^ a smooth coat; a 
large head^ with a good breadth in the forehead^ the 
eye rather small, and overhung by the brow^ the 
fiewSj or lips^ hanging low^ the muzzle very slightly 
underhung; his legs should be straight and very 
muscular. In a good specimen^ the shape is the 
very perfection of symmetry, combining enormous 
strength with great activity. He should be deep 
in the chest, and exceedingly strong and compact 
in the back and loins. The dog should stand firmly 
and lightly on his legs, and the gait in walking 
should be collected and easy. The tail should be 
thick, but not bushy; it should be carried in aline 
with the back, or only slightly raised at the point. 

The coUwr most admired is '^ fallow,'^ or light 
£awn, with a black muzzle. The brindle, though a 
fiign of pure blood, is somehow not much esteemed 
by judges. I was lately shown, in the kennels of 
a well-known dog-fancier, a magnificent brindled 
Mastiff, which had remained imsold for two years|p 
owing to this objection to the colour. The blue 
brindle^ which is sometimes combined with light- 
blue eyes, called " china eyes," is, however, much 
valued. The other colours, in the order in which 
they Qise most admired, are — xed, withUackmuule, 
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dark &wii^ black, red and white, and fiswn and 
white. 

The Bull-dog. 

There is no dog about which so many foolisE 
exaggerations are corr^nt as the Bnll-dog. Yooatt 
expatiates upon his ferocity. " The Bnll-dog/' he 
says, ''is scarcely capable of loiy education, and is 
fitted for nothing but ferocity and combat/' Tins 
in utterly unfounded^ and the Bull-d(^ is certainly 
a much-maligned animal; his former connexian 
'with the brutal sports of the bear-garden has Ab- 
9troyed his reputation. Indeed, so little quarreL* 
some is this animal that he may be approached by 
straiigers with far greater impu^tyli^mostotte 
dogs^ and is, as a general rule, more gentle and 
playful than any large dog I know of. 

In regard to his not being capable of education, 
I may observe that I have myself trained a Bull- 
dog as a Betriever, and found him at least as teach- 
able and as intelligent as most other Betrievers. 

The nose of the Bull-dog is so fine, that instances 
baye been known of their employment in tracking 
poachers, instead of bloodhounds ; in doing which, 
not only a good nose, but great perseverance, trao-. 
tabihty^ and intelligence are required. Mr.St^Johii, 
HI his 'Wild Sports of Ihe Highlands,' mentiona a 
Boll-dog used in tracking deer, whose performaooes 
in this way weoe the astonishment of all who wii>« 
nesfiedthem« 
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The courage and pertinacity of the Bull-dog are, 
however, admitted by every one. He is, without 
exception, the boldest animal in the whole world. 
The game-cock has been mentioned as equalling 
him in this respect, but it should be remembered 
that the game-cock will turn from any animal but 
one of its own species. 

If anything would justify the accounts we read 
of this dog^s terrible ferocity, it would be that he 
is so frequently kept chained up, than which no- 
thing is more likely to spoil a dog^s temper. Even 
this treatment, however, often fails to have its eflTect 
on the Bull-dog. I have repeatedly seen them, 
when their very limbs have been deformed by con- 
finement, so gentle as to come out of their kennels 
to fawn upon the casual stranger. 

Stonehenge, in his work on the Dog, remarks 
that the modem Bull-dog has undergone a change 
in his appearance during the last fifty years, and that 
•he is a smaller and neater dog than was formerly 
the case. This is doubtless true of some modem 
strains, in breeding which, smaU size is particularly 
aimed at; but there are some breeders who pay 
attention only to the traditional points of the 
•pure breed, disregarding small size, a thin coat^ 
and a very thin tail. So general, indeed, are 
these requirements in the Bull-dog, that recourse 
has been had to the Terrier cross, to obtain 
a finer coat and smaller size. In proof of this 
I may mention, that it is well-knbwn to London 
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fanciers^ that a Bull-dog in London^ lately cele- 
brated as a stock dog^ was the only short-faced 
dog in a Uttei^his dam having been a regular 
Bull-terrier. 

This impurity in the blood of our Bull-dogs is of 
more consequence than may at first appear ; for^ if 
the pure breed is allowed to degenerate^ we lose our 
chief means of infusing fresh strength and courage 
into other races. For instance^ though the cross 
with the BuU-dog has wonderfully improved the 
Greyhound^ we could by no means be certain that 
that breed would be bettered by crossing it with the 
Bull-dog strain, if that strain itself were crossed 
with the Terrier. 

I was recently shown an extract from an old 
newspaper, describing the points of a BuU-dog 
belonging to a certain Mr. Shandos ; which I shall 
quote, as I believe it to be a faithful description of 
the true breed of Bull-dogs, for which this island 
has always been famous : — 

'^ On Tuesday sennight, at the Bound House, 
Mr. Shandos^ dog ' Ben ^ was shown against Major 
Dyce's dog ' Moses,^ for the sum of 25 guineas, a& 
agreed upon. Mr. Shandos^ dog was pronounced 
the winner; but many gentlemen present in the 
pit declared that ' Moses ' was the finer dog, and 
should have won the money. Nevertheless, four 
out of the five judges appointed to decide were in 
fikvour of Mr. Shandos having won the prize. Major 
Dyce then offered that his dog ' Moses ^ should fight 
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Mr. Shandos' dog for a second 25 gaineas^ and Ihat 
the dog who first dragged the other otttside a ring 
scored on the floor of the pit should be accounted 
to have beat the other. But Mr. Shandos objecting 
that his dog was young and unused to fighting, this 
wager did not come off. 'Ben' is a white dog, having 
a black patch oyer each eye, and a light spot of 
jGdlow on both eyebrows. He carries a low head 
and small ears. His coat is thick and close, but 
lies very smoothly, and has no black spots but on 
the head. His tail hangs low. His chest is very 
deep. His legs bowed out, and as thick neariy as 
a man's wrist. His head is heavy, the flews deep^ 
and the forehead very broad. He stands 20 inches 
in height. Major Dyce's dog 'Moses' is a taller dog, 
of a white and brindled colour, having a saddle 
of the latter colour, as well as a patch on the left 
side of his head. He is in every way as hand- 
some a dog, but that his back was pronounced too 
long.'' 

To this description I can only add, that the 
muzzle should be very short, and the lower jaia 
projecting in such a way as to give the idea of 
being cut off square, at the same time that the 
nose and upper jaw turn up. The back should 
droop towards the insertion of the tail ; the taU^ 
instead of being very fine, should be rather short, 
but well covered with hair, and, if anything, rather 
thick where it joins the body. The prevaHingf 
colour of the Bull-dog should be white; some axe 
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^mtimiy brindled axd, a feir qoite Uaek-<-baii; tins id 
very rare. 

The head of a white Bull-dog may with advan* 
tage have one or two patches of blacky or brindle 
over the eyes. 

The Bufl^dog is fidtbftd and tigilaiit^ and these 
qpulities^ together wi<^h his feimidable appearance, 
cesbiiiie to make htm the best watch dog in the 
world. 

The evil reputation which has so long hung 
dbout thas ancieiit and noble breed of dogs^ should 
ke B0 longer suffered to exist. Now that bull and 
htax boitmg are happily things of the past, there 
can be no deg]fadaaig amooiations about him^ and it 
is high time that he should be held in the estima- 
tion which his good qualities deserve. 

Fashions vary with pet dogs as much as with 
other things, and some thirty or forty years ago 
the Btdl-dog was a fashionable pet not only of the 
gentlemen, but of the ladies too, of those days. 
Some of my older readers may have seen Lady 
Castlereagh driving in an open carriage in the 
Park, with a full-sized Bull-dog occupying the 
place in the carriage which is now usually held by 
a Scotch Terrier or a King Charles Spaniel. The 
late Dowager Lady Sandwich had a famous breed 
of BuU-dogs, two of which were always allowed to 
lire in the drawing room at Hinchinbrook House. 
The picture of a stout Englishman with a Bullf^ 
dog between his feet is even now cconmon on the 
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continent^ and was no caricature of onr conntry-^ 
men of fifty years ago. 



The Newfoundland. 

Since the time of Lord Byron^s famous dog^ 

Neptune ^^ the Newfoundland has become a very 
fayourite companion dog in this country ; and he i» 
certainly well entitled to hold this position from hi» 
great intelligence and beauty. 

The Newfoundland is of little or no use in the 
fields as he tires very soon^ and is not remarkable: 
for a good nose; but his faculty of learning ta 
fetch and carry is very strong— many of these dog&^ 
taking to it from hereditary instinct. He is also an 
e?Lcellent water dog, swimming fast and strongly^ and 
many anecdotes — some of them, doubtless, not very 
much exaggerated — are told of extraordinary escapes 
from drowning, by means of Newfoundlands. 
. There are two varieties of this animal — the La- 
brador, or larger Ne^viFoundland, and the real New- 
foundland, a much smaller dog. 

The Labrador is a loosely made dog of great 
height, from 28 to 32 inches. The whole body is 
covered with thick, shaggy haiVy which is very long 
round the neck; the colours are black, or black 
and white, liver colour, and dun. In the true breed, 
the legs are not feathered; their being so may be 
presumed to indicate a cross with the Setter. 
The smaller Newfoundland has shorter and less 
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cnrly hair. His body is much more compact tliaa 
that of the larger dog ; and the hest colmr is hlack, 
though I am told that liver colour is not uncommon 
in their nitive country. His legs are shorter and 
often feathered ; the height ought not to be over 
24 inches. 

There is a very graphic description of a New- 
foundland dog in one of the works of Justice Hali- 
burton, who is said to be a connoisseur in the breed 
and I believe, himself possesses some very fine speci- 
mens. After calling attention to the dog's broad 
and intellectual-looking forehead, and his small and 
delicate mouse-like ears, he goes on thus : — ^^ Look 
at the black roof of his mouth, and do you see the 
dew-claw ? that is a great mark. Then feel that 
tail ; that is his rudder to steer by when swimming. 
It's difierent from the tail of other dogs; the 
strength of that joint is surprising. But his chest ! 
See how that is formed on purpose for diving. It 
is shaped internally like a seal's. And then, ob- 
serve the spread of that webbed foot, and the power 
of those paddles. There are two kinds of the New- 
foimdland dog, the short and the long-haired, but 
I think those shaggy ones are the handsomest. 
They are very difficult to be got now of the pure 
breed ; I sent to the Bay of Bulls for this one. To 
have them in health you must make them stay out 
of doors in all weather, arid keep them cool ; and 
above all> not feed them too high. Salt fish seems 
the best food for them, they are so fond of it/' 

p2 
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With the exceptien of the web-feet, which no 
animal haa, except the Ounithorhynchua, and ihe 
aalt fish diet, which would quickly kill the haj^dieat 
dogs, nothing can be mc^'e aceuratdy deacriptiYe of 
a well-bred Newfoundland. 

The Retbiever* 

This term is applied exclusively to the cross 
between the Newfoimdland and the Setter or Water- 
spaniel, which has generally been employed for 
retrieving game. 

The Retriever is bred, or should be bred, from 
the more compact, small variety of Newfoundland. 
He partakes of the forms of both, when bred from 
the Setter and Newfoundland, being less loosely 
made than the latter, and possessing the Setter's 
head and feathered legs. The colour is said to be 
always black, but Retrievers are nevertheless fre- 
quently seen of a pure liver colour. 

The Retriever has an excellent nose and great 
intelligence, both of which he needs in the service 

he is put to. 
I shall give directions for training the Retriever 

elsewhere* 

The Dog of St. Bebnabd 

Was, until very lately, almost an extinct breed. 
From bad luck or bad management, the stock in 
the Convent of St. Bernard was reduced to two or 
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three only, but the mimbers are now said to be 
mcreased. 

In appearance the St. Bernard dog resembles a 
moderate-sized Newfoundland ; but his tail is bushy 
though not turned up, and his hair is thick and 
close, not curly as in the Newfoundland. The 
colour is a light fawn. I speak from recollection 
of the dog brought to this country by the late Mr. 
Albert Smith, the only specimen I ever saw. 

The feats of these dogs in the Alpine snows, 
their sagacity, and their powers of endurance, have 
been too often described to need repetition. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOUSE DOGS AND TOY DOGS. 

The Poodle. 

The Poodle has never been a great favourite in 
this country, in spite of his extraordinary inteUi- 
gence and docility; the great objection to hini 
being his fantastic appearance when his body is 
shaved, and his clumsy look when the hair is left; 
on. 

The Poodle does not take readily to hunting, 
though he possesses a capital nose ; but in France 
he is often taught to point, and I have frequently 

.-seen a Bourgeois sportsman accompanied by his 
Poodle, which potters along the hedges in front of 
his master, and manages to find a great deal of 

. game. 

The temper of the Poodle is not particularly 
good, and I have not observed that he is either 
faithful or affectionate towards his master, in spite 

•of statements to the contrary in all works upon 

Ihe dog. The fact is, that these statements are 
ehiefly founded upon French anecdotes of the fide* 
lity and sagacity of dogs ; and the inaccuracy of 
most popular French naturalists, from Buffon down* 
wards, is well known. The Poodle is also the 
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eommonest dog in France^ with the exception of 
the Cnr, and all the good stories are^ of comae, 
told of him alone. 

I once became the purchaser of a Poodle, which 
was offered for sale by a poor student in a cafe on 
the Botdevards. The man only asked a napoleon for 
a dog, which, though by no means prepossessing in 
appearance^ wotdd put his paw upon any one out 
of a row of dominoes, stop a certain card when a 
pack was rapidly dealt out^ and go through a 
variety of other amusing performances. I had not 
an opportunity of learning from his former owner 
the different signals and orders for his tricks, con- 
sequently I never could persuade him to choose a 
card, or domino^ which tricks were, of course^ accom-^ 
plished by a slight previously taught signal given 
by his master : but so great were his intelligence 
and docility, that I easily taught him many new 
tricks. I suspect that the person from whom I 
bought him was not his first instructor, or that he 
did not exhibit all his tricks when I first saw him^ 
for one day on going upstairs, I happened to say 
''monte/' holding up my hand^ and Scapin im- 
miediately walked upstairs on his hind legs. He 
bad evidently been taught to retrieve — an accom-* 
plisbment which he turned to the worst purposes^ 
for be had a magpie propensity for stealing any 
loose article that came in lus way^ particularly what 
Jay on the tables^ and making hoards u^der drawers 
and in other inaccessible places^ to which he re- 
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sorted to gnaw his stolen goods at his leisuxe. 
Though possessed of the highest talents^ Scapin 
was of a very morose and sullen turn of mind. 
He seldom wagged his tail^ or showed any signs 
of pleasure in his master's presence ; he was also 
very ill-tempered^ and this^ combined with his re- 
putation for sagacity^ and the grave and dignified 
expression of his face, impressed everybody with 
a great respect for him ; and my belief is, that 
the housemaid never ventured to interfere with 
his propensities for carrying off small articles of 
furniture. 

His death was very sudden, and was wrapped in 
mystery till it was discovered that he had consumed 
nearly the whole of a large pincushion, including 
the bran, and probably several pins. I believe I was 
the only one of Scapin^s numerous acquaintanoe, 
who in the least regretted his death. 

The Poodle is too well-known to require a mi* 
nute description. His shape should be compact, 
and should possess the general symmetry which 
marks a combination of activity with strength, and 
of which it is impossible to convey an exact idea iii 
Words. The points most looked to are : his keed^ 
whidi should be large, with a high, broad forehead^ 
acnd a square muzzle; straight legs ; and hair ybtj 
tidek, and falling in long, sharply twisted cuzls or 
linnets. The colour is either pure white, or pim 
black, but generally a mixture of the two coleura* 
The heiffht should be between 15 and 18 inches. 
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The Babbet 

Is a smafler breed of poodle. In colour he is gene- 
rally white. 

The Pug. 

The Fug is often described in books as a Bull- 
dog in miniature. Nothing can be more erroneous^ 
as will be seen &om the following description : — 

The colour is a bright fawn, with the nose, 
chaps and cheeks, called by fanciers the "mask,^' 
black. The coat should be short, thick and soft. 
The head alone bears some distant resemblance 
to that of a BuU-dog; it should be round, the 
eu^ wide apart and round, but without the 
hollow between them which marks the well- 
bared Bull-dog. When closed by the hand, the 
^es should be at right angles to the length of the 
&ce. The chaps should be broad, and the tmbc 
very short and flat to the face ; the mxmth should 
neither be underhung, nor should the nose turn up, 
as in the Bull-dog. The ribs should be round, the 
chest wide, and the dog should stand low on his 
I^[B. The tail should be tvnsted tightly over the 
hip, forming nearly a circle upon itself; the legs 
dioald be straight, and the feet long and well split 
up. The ears are invariably cropped as close to 
iiie head as possible, which causes the skin of the 
fixrehead to wrmkle — a point which is much ad- 
mired. The height averages 12 inches j a good dog 
is teldoia higher than 14 inches. 
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Pugs are neither graceful nor clever, and they 
belie any fancied resemblance to Bull-dogs, by 
being the greatest cowards among dogs. They 
are, however, tolerably affectionate. The rage for 
Pugs in this country was once very great, and 
there is now some prospect of its revival ; the price 
of Pugs being at present very high. Two of these 
dogs were recently advertised for sale at 25 and 
80 guineas apiece. 



The Pomeeanian Dog. 

The Pomeranian dog, unlike the Pug, is a recent 
importation into this country, though he has been 
always well known in Germany. 

This dog has a sharp nose ; prick ears ; a thick, 
straight, long and silky coat, either white, cream- 
colour, or black : rather full eyes ; the tail bushy, 
and curled over the back; his height averages 14 
inches. The Pomeranian is esteemed in proportion 
to his small size, the shortness of his legs, and the 
length, thickness, and silkiness of his coat. 

The Pomeranian seems to be a very hardy and 
prolific breed, to judge from the numbers of really 
well-formed dogs of this breed that are to be met 
with. It is for this reason, probably, that a Pome- 
ranian fetches no price in the dog-fancying market. 

The Pomeranian is certainly a pretty and grace- 
ful dog, but he has the disadvantage of being 
neither dever^ noi affectionate, and is, in addition^ 
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possessed of a yapping restlessness that makes him 
quite insupportable to most people. 



The Maltese Terkier. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more beautiful or 
interesting pet than the Maltese Terrier. He is 
possessed of intelligence far beyond that of most 
other diminutive breeds, and his playftd habits and 
quick, graceful movements make him pecuUarly 
attractive. When he is in fiill health, and when 
his coat is what it should be, he is one mass of long, 
soft and silky hair. The only breed which can be 
compared to him for beauty is the King Charles 
Spaniel, which, if it is superior in possessing a 
glossy and richly coloured coat, and beautifully 
fringed legs and ears, has all the deformities of a 
proimnent,watery eye, a protruding tongue, abroad. 
Ugly mouth, and a generally apoplectic appearance. 

The colour of the Maltese Terrier is white, with 
one or both ears occasionally cream-colour or light 
fawn. The general look is that of a very small 
Skye terrier, but the coat is a little more wavy and 
much softer, and the tail, instead of being carried 
straight, is curled stiffly over one hip, as in the Pug. 
The ears should not stand out from the head, as 
in the Skye terrier, but should be nearly concealed 
by the hair. The hair grows down in long tufts 
from the cheeks, which give? the dog its charac- 
teristic appearance. 
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The Maltese Terrier was a short time ago thonght 
to be extinct, and good ones are still very rare. 
Most of the best specimens in this country are 
either imported from the Mediterranean, or are the 
descendants of recently imported dogs*. 

The Lion Dog 

Is a common pet on the continent, where he is often 
crossed with the Barbet. He is generally shaved 
to increase the fancied resemblance to the Idon, 
which the long wayy hair on his head, neck and 
shoulders gives him. It was probably in ignorance 
of this custom, that Youatt describes the hair on the 
rest of his body as being very short; the fact being 
that the whole body is covered with hair almost 
equally long with that on the forepart, like the 
Maltese terrier, which this little dog much resembles 
in colour, shape and size, 

* A beautiful stuffed specimen may be seen, by those curious 
in the pointe of this breed, in the window of Mr. Buffon's shop in 
the Strand. Ab in most stufCbd dogs, howerer, the iaoe is a good 
deal distorted. I may obsenre that this will inyariably take place 
in stuffed specimens, from the shrinldng of the nose in the act of 
drying, unless that part is cut off, and replaced by a nose modelled 
after the original in properly oobured wax. 
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CHAPTER X. 



DOG BKEAJONa. 



Every one posBemed of sufBeieiit time^ temper 
and patience^ should break his own dc^. To say 
Hothiag of the dogs bemg in far better training 
than when the teaching of them is deputed to a 
sorvant^ the interest of shooting ia enhanced ten- 
fold by witnessing the performances of our own 
pupils. The art is not a difficult one^ and is based 
on common sense. Any ordinarily rational person 
may^by attending to the simple roles which I shall 
lay down^ carry the training of his dogs to a far 
greater degree of perfection than can be secured 
except by giving the very highest prices to the pro- 
fessional breaker. 

The Breaking of the Pointer and Setter. 

The education of the Pointer or Setter should 
oonmience when he is about five^ six^ or seven months 
old, according to the precocity of the puppy, until 
which time nothing further should be required of 
him, than coining readily when he is called. 

Before taking him into the field, where he is 
very likely to be disturbed by new sights and 
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sounds^ he should be trained for about a month in 
the house, and taught to obey the several words of 
command, which will be given him in the field. 

First let him be taught the meaning of " Toho ;'* 
to do which, take him into a room by himself. 
Remember that no lesson can be properly given 
where the dog's attention is distracted. Put on a 
collar, to which a check-string of a yard or two in 
length is attached : throw down small pieces of meat 
in different parts of the room, saying every time 
" Dead,'Vhich word will soon prepare him to expect 
to find something to his advantage. After he has 
eaten one or two pieces, check him suddenly by 
holding the cord as he comes to a piece of meat^ 
at the same moment saying " Toho,'' and raising 
the right arm. In a few minutes let him take the 
meat, motioning towards it with the arm, and saying 
at the same time " Hold up." A few repetitions 
of this lesson will enable him to understand what 
is wanted of him, and he will soon learn to pause 
when only the right hand is held up ; but the lesson 
must be continued till he is perfect in it. It should 
be an axiom in breaking, that a new lesson must 
never be begun till the dog thoroughly knows the 
former ones. The word " Toho," thus impressed 
upon the dog's mind, is afterwards used when he 
is in the presence of game, as a caution to him to 
point it. 

" Dotvn charge " is the order to crouch, and is 
aa indispensable part of the education of every dog 
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used in shooting. Besides crouching at the word 
" Down charge/' the dog must instantly do so at 
the sound of the gun. It must be taught as 
follows. Hold up the left hand^ call out '^ down 
charge/* and push the dog down upon the floor, 
keeping your hand upon him, until he will lie 
down well. Do not let him get up till he is 
whistled to. It is not always easy to obtain 
the dog's implicit obedience to this order with- 
out some severity; the utmost, however, that 
should be permitted is to crack a whip over his 
head, if he is very impatient. In a short time the 
dog will ^^ down charge '' when the breaker stands 
over him and holds up his hand; by degrees he 
will do the same at some distance, which must be 
gradually increased. Then the breaker should 
walk slowly away from the dog, keeping his eye 
upon him and being ready to rate him for the 
slightest movement. He should then stop and 
whistle, and when the dog comes he should be 
patted and made much of. This lesson may after 
a time be continued in the open air ; and cannot 
be practised too often or at too long distances. 

If the dog shows great reluctance to remain at 
the "down charge,'' and tries to crawl after the 
breaker, a long check-cord must be fastened on him, 
and he must then be taken into the field and made 
to " down charge." The end is to be tied to a 
peg driven firmly into the ground, allowing the 
cord to be quite slack. On moving quickly away. 
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tibbe dog will follow^ and be Izrouglxt up with a jcork 
by the check-cord^ while the breaker holds up his 
hand and says " down change/^ A rery few repe- 
tkioDfi of this lesson are sufficient to core the most 
unpatient dog of aay piopeiiaity to move after he 
has down charged. 

Besides these lessons^ the dog most firequentlj 
be practised in finding hidden pieces of bread or 
meat to which he is directed by Use movement of 
thehand and arm. First throw down pieces in his 
sights saying ^' dead/' as in the first lesson. He 
will soon begin to watch the motion of tiie ann as 
a guide to the direction in which he is to look. 
After a time^ drop a piece where he cannot see it^ 
say " dead/' and when he looks for it^ guide him 
to it, by waving the arm towards it. He will soon 
look to you for signals when he cannot see the 
piece. Make him " down charge '' after hiding a 
piece of meat between you and him, then whistle^ 
say " dead/' and direct him to it by beckoning. 
These are important lessons, and lay the foundation 
of a good range — ^the most important part in the 
education of either Pointer or Setter, and the point 
which is usually least attended to. 

I have one observation to make as to these two 
lessons ; namely, that a distinction should early be 
made between ^' Toho," or the caution to point, and 
the signal ^' down charge " which commands him 
to lie down. '^Toho" should be said in a low^ 
suppressed tone ; '^down charge'^ more loudly and 
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imperatively. At the risk of repeating inyself, I 
nmst observe that no order should be ispoken in a 
very loud voice, and the whistle should always be 
low, especially when the lessons are given in a room; 
for the dog, accustomed to have the orders dinned 
into his ears, will pay no attention to them when 
they are softened by distance in the field. 

It is requisite that the dog should instantly ^^dowu 
charge^^ on hearing the report of a gun ; this can be 
taught by causing an assistant to fire off a pistol 
at some distance, when the breaker should stand 
by the puppy to push him down as before, holding 
up his hand, &c. The pistol should gradually be 
fired off closer to the dog. By this means the ^^down 
charge " to the gun is perfectly taught, and there is 
no danger of the most timid dog becoming '' shy of 
the gun." 

The command " Ware " (pronounced war) is 
given when the animal is to avoid anything, or de- 
sist &om what he is doing — ^as, when he chases 
sheep, he is told to " Ware chase ;^^ when he wishes 
to go through a gate, or a gap in a fence before 
his master, he is told to " Ware gate,^' or " Ware 
fence.^' 

This can easily be taught in the room, with a 
check-string. The door being left open, the breaker 
must stand still in the middle of the room, and 
when the dog tries to go out — ^which he probably 
WiU, sooner or later — ^the breaker must tread on the 
CQid^ which, the dog trails after him, so as to jerk 
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Ids collar^ at tbe wuoie tune sajjing '' Waie gi«bB/' 
A few l€»8(»i0 wiU make tiie dog ua^nteMl iriuit 
is wdAted of bijBQ^ and Ae laaBna must fae;9Baie raer 
wIaw be i^ ki the field* 

The iog AqkM be tiaoglit to eoma to hedi, and 
foUxyw witboivt any attampt to lfiai« tiie Ivek of 
Ilia master, I have fouod it the cwnit way of 
teaahing iidB leaaoo^ to nialk ont witiLAe dc^.in 
a lanye^ or nanxsiw foad« The dog ahouU &»t be 
made to foU^w ; anf attaoupt to ranco being »- 
pceaaed by a very aligU; tap fivma stick canaaiin 
the bandj^ a hackwaod movement of tbe faand^ and 
the iroi:d " Hod.'^ After a time be maf be en- 
coiuragedto kavie the breaker by the imrds ^' Hold 
xif;" andpresantljhe must be bxooght back again 
by the sigual;^ " heel/' and the backward wave of 
the hand, and finally he must come to heel at ooioe, 
when only the hand is moved. 

When these lessons are perfect, further instmc- 
tions may be given the dog, in company with 
another, either an old, trained dog, or a young oioe, 
whose education has proceeded as far as his own* 
The object of doing this, is to check that natnial 
jealousy which all young dogs feel for each otibeor* 
All the former lessons may be repeated; tibe dogs 
m^y be made to " Toho,'' and one alone allowed to 
take the lead, or both made to '^ down ebasge/* 
and only one allowed to get up at a time. In this 
way is obviated much of that rivalry which ia aftep* 
wards often so troublespme in the fifild. 
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It is now ilDit i^ '^ Sange/^ the most importflait 
point in the dog?s edbocation^ mint be tsught hka. 
I presmxEe tkat he is thoroo^iiljr initiated in the 
^' down cha^e/' and that he comes readily whoi 
whistled tou When he is aboat eight or ten moixths 
old^ he should be taken out alone into a large field ; 
and the woud ^'hoMnp'^ being giyen, he will gene* 
rally range out at once. If not^ he most be taken 
onat with aai older dc^, whoae example will teach 
him to do so. When he has got abont 100 yards 
either to the right or lefib of Hie breaker, be should 
use the whistle {Hm same to whieh tihe Aog has 
always been aceustomed)^ and the ij»tant the dog 
turns to him, he should tmm his back and walk in 
an opposite direction^ motiaaing Uie dog by wanng 
the hand across the body in the diieeti<aesi in wUcii 
lie is to hunt. Soane peraoTeizmee and patience 
are necessary, but by degrees i3ae dog will range 
steadily firom right to leftin froat of his breaker. 
This is a great point gained,, aaad aftertfais, eveary^ 
thing else — ^pointing, orsattrngSEod backing — eoooes 
easily. 

An^oti^r way c^ teaching the range may be prac- 
tised with a yery wild dog, who is inattentive to 
the idiisile. Fasten a very li^t check-cord, 50 
yaords in length, to his collar, and let him range 
with it on ; when he gets to the end of the beat, a 
d^ht whistle and a waye of the hand wiU turn him 
m tke other direction. 

. Ke dog, without haviug as yet seen game, now 

g2 
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understands the signal '^ Toho/' down charges at 
a sign, a word, or the discharge of a gun, hunt^ in 
the direction in which the hand is moved, comes 
to " heel '^ at a word or sign, and finally has a good 
range. He has now only to be taken into the field 
and taught to set and back, to quarter the ground 
with other dogs, and to be broken of any faults he 
may contract. 

The young dog, being brought into a field where 
there is game, will in most cases point of his own 
accord — ^pointing being hereditary in both Pointers 
and Setters. When he is seen to "feather," or 
show symptoms of scenting game, a cautionary 
"Toho'^ may be called out, and the right arm 
raised, to prevent his running in ; and the breaker 
should walk up to him, say "Toho" in a low, gentle 
tone, pat him, stay by his side for a few minutes^ 
and then allow him to draw on and put up the 
birds ; the breaker walking all the time by his side. 
Then the signal " down charge " shoidd be given, 
which, if the dog has been taught aa I have recom- 
mended, he will instantly obey. After being allowed 
to find and point one or two birds, a bird may 
be shot over him : he should be allowed to smell, 
but not to mouth it. This will clinch all his pre- 
vious instructions, and he will now take the deepest 
delight in hunting for his breaker. 

Sometimes, however, the young dog ranges well 
and finds birds, but refuses to point or set, running 
into his birds and putting them up. To cure this^ 
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he must be taken out with an old steady dog^ when 
the birds are lying close. As soon as the old dog 
finds^ the other will run up to him : as soon as he 
gets near^ stop him with the " Toho/^ which will 
give him an inkling that something is expected of 
him. Then walk up and allow him to draw on to 
where the birds are ; keep your hand on him as he 
inhales the scent, saying "Toho^^ in a low, impress^ 
ive tone, and he will at once point. Keep him a 
long time at the point, speaking to him all the time« 
Then walk forward, and put up the birds as before. 
. A very headstrong dog may require the use of 
the check-cord, not to make him point, but to pre- 
vent his rush at the birds when they rise. The 
cord should be fastened to a spike while the dog 
points, in such a way that when the breaker puts 
up the covey, the dog may be violently jerked back 
as he pursues them. 

These directions do not apply to all dogs ; a shy, 
timid dog, who has been used with aay degree of 
^veriiyAften refuses to ra^ge freely, L Ls at 
every moment to the breaker^s heels. Such a 
dog must have great allowances made for him ; he 
must be permitted to chase larks — even to put up 
birds; and his education not taken seriously in 
band till he shows delight in hunting something. 
On the other hand, a bold, wild dog must be held 
in check from the first, and indulged in no such 
vagaries* 

In making a point, it is of great consequence thajt 
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the dog shoiild stand steadflj the instant he beoQB&^ 
aware of the presence of game. Many dogs^ after 
scenting game^ crawl on until they are within a fbw 
yards of it^ when they will point steadily enough, 
if the birds happen to lie well; but in the majority 
of cases^ the birds are either sprung too soon by the 
near approach of the Aogy or run fimraid and get up 
out of shot. If a young dog acts in this way^ he must 
be dragged back to the exact spot where he ought 
to have pointed : do not use the whip^ but stand 
orer him and say " Toho ;" stay by him in this way, 
if the birds have not moved^ for at least five minutes. 
Then make him draw on to them^ and when they 
rise^ shoot the bird he is pointings being ready to 
bring him to the '' down chaise " the moment &e 
gun is fired. 

I am opposed to Setters and Pointers being 
taught to retrieve^ for reasons mentioned elsewhere; 
but it is essential that they should be taught to 
'^ point dead/^ an accomplishment which is often 
neglected^ and by no means comes naturally to 
either breed. Indeed^ the attempt to make a dog 
assist in the search for a wounded or dead bird^ 
generally leads to his rushing in^ and mouthing and 
mangling it ; when^ of course^ the shooter runs for- 
ward to the rescue^ and a scramble ensues^ which 
may materially injure the dog's training. 

When the bird which I suppose the trainer to 
have shot^ has fallen^ and the dog " down charged, 
let him be called^ and then by the word ''dead. 
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encouraged to lock for it^ as he was encouraged by 
the seme word to look for the pieceof bread in the 
initiatory lesson. The dog should have the wind 
of the bird — ^in other words^ he should be placed 
where the wind is blowing from the bird. When. 
he sBCceeds, as will be easily seen by his feathering, 
he xeady to call out '^Toho/' and crack the whip if 
he is too eager. Then^ keeping the hand up^ walk 
roimd^ so as to get the bird between you and the 
dog, pick up the bird, call the dog, and let him 
smell it well, patting and making much of him^ but 
preventing him from mouthing it. I have seen 
some keepers, on these occasions^ take a piece of 
boiled liyer out of their pockets to reward the dog 
when the first bird is killed^ but the sport itself is 
snflBcient reward, and this unsayoury custom need 
not be adopted. 

A rery few repetitions of this simple lesson will 
make the dog take a delight in ^'pointing dead.^' 
Besides saving the sportsman an infinity of time 
and trouble in looking himself for lost birds in. 
turnips or clover^ the habit of ''pointing dead'' 
will often increase his bag by one or two brace of 
what would otherwise have been lost birds. 

The dog is now ready to be used in shooting by 
himself, but if hunted with another dog^ he must 
leaom to '' back,'' which shoiQd be taught by taking 
him out with an older dog^ whose stanchness can 
be depended upon, and stopping the young one by 
tiie signal ''Toho " when the old one points. A 
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check-cord will seldom be necessary. If possible, 
get in front of the young dog^ pat him and en- 
courage him, and give him plenty of time to seethe 
other pointing. Then walk up to the birds, taking 
great care that your pupil does not stir. Many 
dogs ^^back'^ naturally, and most of them require 
littla instruction to make them imitate their com- 
panion's point ; for it is to be remembered that the 
dog is instantly to back, whether he can scent the 
game or no. 

I may here make a few remarks upon the proper 
" quartering " of the ground by two or more dogs. 
I have explained that the dog, when ranging singly, 
is to cross the field, or moor, first to the right and 
then to the left before his master, always turning 
up the field for a few yards at the end of his beat 
each way, in the direction in which his master is 
walking. 

When a young dog is taken into the field with 
an old one, he is strongly inclined to follow him in 
his beat ; this must be prevented by first sending 
the old dog to the right, and the young dog to the 
left. They will then cross each other somewhere 
about the middle of the field, and continue their 
respective ranges. This constitutes " quartering.*' 
If the young dog still wishes to follow the other, 
they must both be called to heel, and the young 
one tried by himself for a time, and the experiment 
then recommenced. 
. It is very difficult to make three dogs quarter 
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the groTind by crossing each othe^ in front of the 
shooter. It is far better, if shooting on a moor 
where there is little game, to make each take a 
separate range without crossing each other — one 
being to the right, one to the left, and one in front ; 
always taking care that there is a proper distance 
between the dogs in each brace. This can only be 
managed by the whistle and hand; if a dog is 
working too near his companion, call to him, and 
when he turns, signal to him to keep away or come 
nearer. 

It is almost needless to say, that as the scent of 
birds comes to the dogs on the wind, the field or 
moor in which the dogs are to hunt should be en- 
tered on the side from which the wind is blowing. 
This is called giving dogs the wind. 

The dog trained on the principles I have laid 
down, wiQ, I am convinced, neither " shy the gun '* 
nor '^blink.^^ Such faults are produced by undue 
severity in training, and I am persuaded that no 
dog need be beaten more than once in the course 
of his education. One beating may, indeed, be 
necessary to ensure obedience: a do^ which 
xeq^irTmore, is seldom worth the ti^uble of 
training. Many dogs cannot be taught a good 
range; they potter along hedgerows, looking for 
rabbits, 8cc. This is usually the result of early 
habits of self-hunting, and of neglect in enforcing 
a systematic range. A potterer is generally in- 
curable and worthless. 
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Channg tar/' and nmning in to dead gome, 
if persisted in^ can only be cozed by tbe use of a 
check-cord^ 30 or 40 yards in lengthy inth a spiked 
collar if neeesBary^ wbieh most be beld by an asBiflt- 
ant wben the point is made. 

Many dogs are never required to point bares or 
rabbits; bares^ however^ may be pointed widioat 
any injury to a dog ; bnt be should be rated for 
taking the slightest notice of rabbits^ which are 
enough to make a potterer of the best ranging dog 
in the world. Even if a dog is required to point 
hares^ I should recommend their not being shot 
over him the first year. He can always be made 
to point them when he is steady at feather : for 

attractiye to all dogs^ than that of winged game. 
Let the first few hares shot to the dog^ be killed 
on their forms. This proceeding may be unsports- 
manlike^ but I know nothing so likely to conduce 
to his steadiness. The dog seems often to under- 
stand that there is more chance[of getting the hare 
by the gun, than by his pursuing it. 

If a hare unfortunately starts up close to the 
dog^ and he rushes off madly in pursuit, forgetting 
aU his obedience, and in spite of all your cries of 
"Ware chase ^' and cracks of the whip, there is 
nothing for it but patience. Stand perfectly still, 
and when he discovers how useless the chase is, he 
win come slinking back. Make him down charge at 
once ; then drag him back to the haunt, or form, of 
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the hare, late him souirily, saying ''Ware chase'' 
and cracking the whip over him, after giving him 
one or two sharp cuts with it. 

While shooting with a yomig dog, or indeed 
with any dog, it is absolutely necessary to carry a 
small dog-whip in the pocket. The very &ct of 
always seeing it, creates a salutary awe in the dog, 
whidi wiU itself keep him in order. 

A pointer or setter sometimes takes to chasing 
and even killing sheep ; if this is not checked at 
once, it is apt to become an incurable habit. One 
method of doing so, is to lead a dog given to 
worrying sheep through a yard or fold full of them. 
The whip may be occasionally cracked if he turns 
towards them, and now and then laid across his 
back rather sharply; at the same time the person 
leading should say " Ware sheep/' The probability 
is, that when he comes across sheep in hunting, 
the waroiDg order " Ware sheep,'' and the crack of 
the whip, will remind him of the unpleasant asso- 
ciations connected with his walk in the sheep-fold ; 
but in some cases this method fails, to my certain 
knowledge. 

Yet before the owner makes up his mind to hang 
the dog, which he should do if he cannot cure him, 
he might try another cure ; namely, fastening him 
to the end of a strong pole, to the other end of 
which a powerful ram has been tied. 

Another method is to fasten round his lower 
low, above the tushes, a narrow strip of sheep's 
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skin with the wool on ; this must be left on several 
hours a day. I have never tried this plan, nor 
seen any one who has. 

In conclusion, it must be repeated that in dog- 
breaking nothing can be done without great pa- 
tience; that afl. undue severity must be avoided; 
that consistency in always using the same signals 
and words must be observed ; and finally, that the 
rules which I have laid down must be applied with 
some latitude, according to the disposition of the 
dog ; relaxing them where the dog is timid, and in- 
creasing their severity where he is bold and head- 
strong. 

That dogs broken in the careful manner I have re- 
commended take a long time to teach, I do not deny, 
nor that their first performances in the field may 
not be quite so striking at first sight as those of the 
batch of yoimg dogs which the professed breaker 
shows 6S. But the gentleman who trains his own 
dog, or brace of dogs, always has this advantage 
over the professional, that he is able to break in his 
dogs singly, while the breaker is compelled to train 
them together. T^en the latter exhibits his dogs 
for sale, he usually has one or two old dogs in his 
team, which find the birds for the young ones> 
while these do nothing but imitate, and being only 
taught to back and "down charge" thoroughly, 
appear to have the very highest training. 

In making a purchase of broken dogs, it is abso- 
lutdy necessary to see them hunt separately to 
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judge of their two most important points ; namely, 
whether they have good noses, and whether their 
range is good. To buy really well-trained dogs in 
London, a price must be given varying from j620 
to ^50 a brace. I do not talk of the fancy prices 
occasionally given for very remarkable performers. 
I should, however, recommend any one in search 
of a brace of Pointers or Setters, to buy them 
as unbroken and untried puppies, when he can 
obtain them for very little. He will, of course, 
pay particular attention to the points, as described 
under the head '^ Pointers,^^ and, if possible, he 
shoiQd obtain such as come from a well-known 
good stock. Such a brace of dogs with good train- 
ing, are far more likely to turn out well, than a 
brace of so-called broken dogs, bought at five times 
the price from a dealer. 

The Breaking of the Betriever. 

If the breaking of the Pointer or Setter is 
better undertaken by the master than the keeper, 
it is still more desirable that the Retriever^s educa- 
tion should be entirely managed by the person who 
is eventually to use him. 

A good Retriever, who will come to heel the mo- 
ment he is signalled to, or whistled to if out of 
sight, — ^who will " road," or follow the foot scent 
of game'well, — ^who is soft-mouthed, and who will 
on occasion hunt close to his master — ^is^ as every 
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Bportsmaa will allaw, tke most useful dog he can 
have. Sufih a dog^ it is needless to say^ will pro- 
cure his master manj extra shots^ and secure h™ 
many dead or wounded birds that would otherwise 
be lost. 

It is now the custom for gentlemen to take their 
own retrievers when invited to shoot at country 
houses; unless^ however^ the dog is perfectly 
broken^ he is of more trouble than use^ and by run- 
ning back after missed hares^ and forward after 
running pheasants^ and getting into mischief ge- 
nerally^ will procure his master more maledictions 
iilian extra shots. 

The Betrierer can scarcely be taken into hand 
too early. The young puppy of five or six months 
old^ can be taught to '^ fetch ^' by shaking a glove 
for him^ and encouraging him to drag at it ; it can 
then be thrown, and if the dog brings it, which 
he will do in nine cases out of ten, to have it 
played with, he must receive a small piece of bread 
or biscuit. He soon understands the nature of the 
bribe, and in a short time brings the glove readily. 
Except to say "seek,^' or some such word, wh^i 
the glove is thrown, never speak to the dog while 
he is bringing it : it induces him to loiter. If he 
does play with it and loiter in bringing it, walk 
away and he will hurry after you. 

It win be advisable, after a time, to drop the 
article you wish him to bring (anything soft, such 
as an india-rubber ball, is better than a stone. 
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which, makes the mouth hard) at some distance 
from you ; then by using the word '' seek/^ he will 
be induced to fetch it to you. After a time^ let 
him bring a recently killed rabbit ; and if he shows 
the slightest disposition to tear it^ pass a few knit- 
ting needles through it, which will cure hiT^ with- 
out hurting his mouth. Before practising with a 
dead rabbit, it is a good plan to use a stuffed 
rabbit-skin, which is lighter. 

During all the time he has had these lessons, 
he must be accustomed to find small pieces of 
meat thrown in different parts of the room ; to 
which his attention is to be directed by a movement 
of the hand and arm, and the word " dead." These 
pieces may sometimes be hidden under the rug, &c. 

When he is accustomed to this, and understands 
the word " seek '' as an intimation that he must 
look for something, he must be taught to ^^ road," 
by letting him find a piece of meat which has been 
dragged through grass for a yard or two, unper- 
ceived by him. This lesson, cannot be practised 
too frequently. 

When he has oftesn brought the dead rabbit as 
recommended above, let him ^^road" a live one 
in high grass, whose hind legs have been tied 
together with tape ; taking care that he does not 
injure the animal when, he retrieves it. 

When he is perfect in these lessons, and comes 
xeadily to heel at a signal or whistle, which must 
be tsu^ in tiike way reconunended at page 82^ 
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and is accustomed to the report of the gun, he 
may be taken out with the gun, and his education 
finished by making him retrieve wounded birds ; 
and it is astonishing how well he will work at once, 
if the preliminary lessons have been conducted as 
they should be ; that is, step by step, and with- 
out ever teaching a new lesson till the preceding 
ones are thoroughly mastered. 

The Retriever^s education is now complete, 
unless he is wanted to hunt as well — ^in which 
case he must be taught the '^ down charge,'^ as 
described at page 79. To make him hunt close to 
his master, the pl&n adopted in breaking Spaniels 
must be adopted. 

Many persons teach their Pointers and Setters 
to retrieve, and the plan has its advantages ; but 
I object to it on the grounds that a dog with a 
high range can seldom be induced to ^^road^^ a 
wounded bird, and that '^roading,^^ when much 
practised by Pointer or Setter, is apt to give the 
incurable habit of pottering. 

As regards the kind of dog to be used as a retriever, 
Stonehenge and other authorities are of opinion that 
the cross between the Newfoundland and Setter, 
or Water Spaniel, is imnecessarily large : I have 
heard of a cross between the Terrier and Beagle 
being used for this purpose* Almost any dog with 
the requisite qualifications of strength to carry a 
hare, a good nose, and sufficient intelligence, may 
})e taught to retrieve. I am myself possessed of a 
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first->rate Retriever of that maligned race, the 
Bull-dog. It is, I believe, not generally known, 
that the Bull-dog possesses a nose inferior only to 
that of the Bloodhound. 



The Breaking of the Water- Spaniel 

Demands more care, time and patience than that 
of any other breed used in sporting. The require- 
ments in a good Water-spaniel are that he should 
hunt well to the hand, that he should fetch and 
carry, that he should ^^ down charge ^' at a sign, 
and remain without moving for half an hour at 
a time, if necessary, in the position into which 
he has dropped; and he must follow perfectly 
at heel. Besides this, he must always be ready 
to plunge into the water in the coldest weather. 
The education of the Water-spaniel must be so 
perfect, that he will obey every order that is given 
him, without the necessity of raising the voice; 
and, as this high degree of training has to be given 
to a dog, which, though exceedingly intelligent, is 
very high-spirited by nature, it is not surprising 
that a well-broken Water-spaniel should be so 
scarce and valuable a dog. 

The Water-spaniel, when his previous education 
in fetching and carrying, in coming to heel, and in 
obeying the " down charge " is completed — and the 
directions given on these points, when treating of 
the Pointer and Setter, will equally apply to this 

H 
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dog — shoald be aocastomed to eater the water 
in warm weather, by throwing pieoes of meat or 
bread into still, shallow wat^, and encouraging 
him to go in. He may soon be used in dnck, ex 
rather flapper-shooting in July or August. 

The Breakino op Spaniels. 

The great object in the training of Spaniels, is 
to accustom them to hunt within a radius of twenty 
yards or so of the shooter, without the necessity of 
continually hdloaing and whistling to tiiem. 

The quickest way of breaking a team of Spanidb 
is to have an assistant to '^ whip in'' the refiractory 
dogs which hunt too for from the breaker, while 
the latter should whistle or call to them at the 
same time. They can also be tanght by the use of 
the chedc-oord ; when a Spaniel hunts too &r qiS, 
he is made to '^ down diarge,'' and the breaker 
walks up and drags the dog towards him by it. If 
a dog. is too wild, he may haTe his fore-paw pot 
through his collar, and be hunted in this way &X 
half an hour or so. 

Spanieb should not be hunted in thid: covers 
till they hare shown themsdves obedient in huntix^ 
hedge rows, bits of gorse, &c^ where they can be 
seen, and rated by name, for any short-comings. 
They should not, however, be hunted at all until 
they are perfect in ^e ^^down charge'' and in 
coming to heel ; both of which should be taught in. 
the manner recommended for the Painter or Setter. 
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TjiAININO OV THE BlOODHOUND. 

Th^ Bloodhomid is by nature endowed with a 
nose of extraordinary scenting power; but it re- 
quires a special training to induce him to follow 
the scent of a man. 

Wh^a quite a pup^ he should be taught to 
''road'' a piece of meat in high grass^ in the 
maimer previously described. After a time^ an old 
boot or shoe^ well rubbed with meat^ may be used 
instead ci the meat alone^ and the distance he is 
made to follow it increased. The dog must always 
find something to reward him for his labour. 
Wh^n he is weU practised in this lesson^ let him 
be taught to follow the scent of a man^ the soles of 
whose boots have been rubbed with meat. When 
the dog c(Hnes up, he should inyariably be well 
rewarded. Of course the man must not be in 
sight when the d(^ is laid (m. The meat rubbed 
on the man's boot fi^ould be gradually lessened in 
quantity, and the interval between his starting and 
the laying oa of the d<^ increased in length. 

If these lessons are persevered in, the Blood* 
hound will in time follow upon the man's tracks 
after an interval of an hour or more, with no 
danger of being thrown out by the most puzzling 
cross scents.. 



h2 
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The Teaching of Tricks, Good Habits, &c. 

The general remarks I have made at p. ^^ apply 
equally to teaching any kind of tricks. With great 
patience and perfect consistency, any dog may be 
taught to do wonders. 

All dogs are required to learn habits of cleanli- 
ness in the house, which may be taught easily in a 
week, by only employing constant watchAilness 
while the dog is in the room, and when he mis- 
behaves, instantly rating him, seizing hold of him, 
and turning him out of doors for a few moments. 
He soon learns what is wanted of him, whereas 
beating him for such oflfences utterly bewilders and 
confuses him. 

Dogs taken out in large towns are frequently 
taught to come to heel, with a view of preventing 
their being stolen ; but the reader who will refer 
to my description of the tactics of dog-stealers will 
perceive the inutility of this practice. 

It would, however, be very easy, by first giving 
the dog some notion of hunting by hand, or rather 
of going in the direction in which the hand is 
moved (see p. 80), to teach him to keep always in 
front of his master. By invariably stopping when 
the dog lags behind, and motioning him forward 
with the hand, using at the same time some such 
word as ''run on'' or "forward,'' always of course 
using the same ;word, the dog would acquire the 
habit of keeping in front, and would never be out 
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of Ids master's sight; and the dog-stealers would 
in consequence be completely baffled. 

Many amusing^ and seemingly very difficult 
tricks may be taught by taking advantage of some 
peculiar habit of the dog's and working it^ as it 
were^ into a trick. A dog who is in the habit of 
standing up on his hind legs when food is held 
above him^ may be taught to dance^ by gradually 
increasing the length of time before he is re- 
warded. 

A dog belongmg to a Mend of mine^ which, 
when a puppy, had acquired a habit of playing 
with the end of the bell-rope, was easily taught to 
ring the bell by giving him a piece of bread for 
pulling it when it was shaken at him, at the same 
time that the word " ring " was called out ; but in 
teaching this trick, care must be taken to make 
the bell-rope quite secure; for if the dog pulls 
it down upon him, he wiU assuredly never again 
approach it. 

After teaching one or two tricks, others come 
easily. The dog has learnt that something is to 
be taught, and he takes pains to discover what it is. 

Among the really useful tricks which a dog can 
•easily learn, may be mentioned ringing the bell, 
abutting the door, and fetching and carrying. I 
have seen a Newfoundland '^ fielding '' in a game 
of cricket — rushing after the ball the instant it was 
struck, and delivering it safely into the hands of 
the bowler himself. This dog, a fine, black New- 
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foondland, irhom I watched irith some interest^ 
stood at what is called '^ cover pomt/' and so fin 
from flinching from the halls^ he several times^ 
while I was looking, stopped some rather hst ones 
which came in his direction. I also noticed that 
he inyanably delivered the balls into -the hands of 
the bowler; though, as it was a double gam^ this 
was^ of course, a different person every ** over." I 
mention this circumstance to show what maybe 
done by training. 

Among other tridLS, a dog can easily be taught 
to give a paw, to jump over a stick, and to b^. 

If any fdller informaticm is required on the sub- 
ject of breaking the dog, I can safidy refer the 
reader to Colonel Hntchinson's excellent little 
woark on " Dog Breaking.'* . 

ft 

The Entering of the GKXTHOUNn. 

The Greyhound should not be entered until he 
is at least twelve months cdd. Some dogs have 
not arrived at their proper siase and strength even 
then^ and none are ready before that agie. 

Greyhounds should early be accostoned to being 
led, otherwise their strug^es in the collar will sn^ 
terially interfere with iheir running, and ia pufaiic 
coursing might lose them the stake. 

Wbrai the young dog has seen one or two hazes 
killed and will lead quietly^ he may be pat in tiie 
atqpa with a companiooBt; and after he has rau jfoor 
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or fire courses and killed one hwe^or eren ass^ted 
at the kiUxn^of one^ hemajbe considered entered^ 
sod if a piiUic Greyhound, la ready to run £« a 
stake. 



The Entering or Fox-hounds^ Harriers and 

Beagles. 

Fox-bound poppies may be entered when they 
have got throng the distemper, which dogs kept 
ti^eiher in any numbers seldom escape, and when 
they hare been " roonded ^^ — ^an cqperation which Ib 
better perfbimed befive the honnds haTC come in 
ttosa. walk, if this system is adopted. 

They had better be kept for some weeks in 
kennel, to allow their nataral shyness to wear off, 
and to £nttiliariae them with the discipline ctf feed- 
ing, comii^ readily when called, fce. They may 
tiien be taken oat (a few at a time) in couples, and 
walked among deer or sheep until they come to 
disregard the temptation of pursuing than. The 
ywns hoands shodd frequently be taken out of 
the kennel for exercise^ and shmild fp at least fenr 
or fire miles a day. 

To break them frona hare and rajbtnt, ihey may 
be made to draw small coverts where ground game 
abounds. Those with little underwood are the 
best, where they can be best kept in view, and any 
attempt at riot instantly checked. 

Cub hunting can scarcely be begun too early. 
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and is perhaps the best opportunity of breaking 
young hounds from riot. In cub hunting it is ad- 
visable to have in the pack at least an equal pro- 
portion of old seasoned hounds^ whose example will 
do more to steady the young hounds than all the 
holloaing and whip-cracking in the world. Indeed 
holloaing at a young hound who is running riot is 
generally disregarded by the ciQprit himself^ whose 
attention is entirely taken up with his game ; and 
the reprimand is applied to themselves by the other 
hounds, who are doing nothing wrong, and who are 
thereby likely to be discouraged and disconcerted. 
It is much better for the whipper-in, under these 
circumstances, to wait till he can catch the real 
offender flagrante delicto, and give him one or 
two stinging cuts with his whip. 

Young hounds who have tasted blood a few 
times, who are rationally and patiently treated for 
riot, and who are under good discipline before they 
are allowed to draw at all, become steady in a very 
short time. 

These remarks apply to Fox-hounds; but the 
entering of Harriers and Beagles, and the breaking 
them from hunting anything but their proper game^ 
are managed on similar principles. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

Feeding. 

Upon the feeding of the dog depend (more than 
upon anything else) his healthy his spirits^ and his 
appearance. The general rules to be observed are 
regularity in times of feedings moderation in the 
quantity of food, and variety in the description 
. of it. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether 
a dog should be fed once or twice a day. It is 
argued that the health of any animal must suffer 
from its being allowed to go without food for so 
long a time as twenty-four hours ; on the other 
hand, many dogs, especially sporting dogs, are kept 
in perfect health and spirits with but one meal in 
the day. It should be remembered that no con- 
clusion can be arrived at in this matter by a com- 
parison with graminivorous animals. The horse 
requires to be fed at least four times a day, and the 
cow and sheep feed continuously throughout the 
day, and for a great portion of the night ; while 
carnivorous animals, whose food depends greatly 
upon accident, are provided by nature with powers 
of resisting hunger for long periods, and of being 
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able to provide for the wants of a whole day by a 
meal wbich lasts only for a few moments. Again, 
in some animals of prey, the long fasts which they 
undergo in a state of nature, must be imitated when 
they are in captivity, to preserve them in health. 
This is the case with hawks whasi in confinement, 
which, to be in perfect health and spirits, require 
to be kept without food for thirty-six or even forty- 
eight hours at a time, at least oaoce a wedit. 

Theory therefore, as well as practice, is in favour 
of feeding the dog only <»ifie in the twenty-fbor 
hours; but I recommend it cmly in the case of 
strong, full-grown dogs. Sidkly or weakly dggg, 
and delicate toy-dogs, require more frequent meab. 

The Londcm dog-fanciers, who piincipalty deal in. 
small Spaniels, toy Terriers, and Italian Gxey- 
hoonds, I believe invariably feed their dogs in the 
morning and evening. 

In any case, no dog should have scraps of food 
given to him during^ the day. TUa system, if per- 
severed in, as it generally is in petted dogs, espe- 
cially if they bdong to ladies, is sure to destroy 
the digestion and bring on a kmg train of diseases. 

He quantity dP food will of coarse depend on. 
tiie size of the dog. A good g^iieral rule to ob- 
aerve is to give about an oance of food for ever^ 
pound iii the dog's weight ; so that if a dog weiglis 
16 lbs., he should have about 1 Ih. of £9od every 
day. Bat if a iMalAy dog, taking proper eKercae, 
is obsorved to beeome too £st or too thin, las food 
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should of ooiune be fidightlj dimimslied or increased 
in quantitj. I mention the dog's heahh, as 
necessary to he coioflidered in snjch a case, as a 
pampered dog <^;en becomes ezcessiYdy fat, and 
will, in this state, refose to eat nuire than a few 
ounces daily. In any case, the dog should nerer 
eontimie to be fed till he ceases to be hungry; for 
a healthy dog, if allowed, would eat nearly a 
quarter <^ his own weight in food. 

It is difficult to state any fixed amount of food 
as the right quantity for every dog. As it is most 
important that the dog should not overload himadf 
with food, I shall give avery simple rule as to the 
quantity to be given. When the dog is fed for the 
first time, place a full meal before him, and watdi 
him ; the moment he walks round the plate to pick 
his food, looks up, or makes any sign of not beii^ 
so eager as when he began, stop him, and let the 
quantity he has then eaten — always su{q|K)sing the 
dog to be in his usual health — be the guide to what 
he is to have daily. 

It is an excellent^ plan always to watdi a dog 
feeding, letting him occasionally have more or less 
according as his appetite is good or bad. A lots 
of appetite is always the earliest symptom of 
disease. 

While upon the subject of feeding, I must cau- 
tion my readers against giving dogs salt aa a jsor 
moter of digestion. Salt has a very bad efect 
upon aU flesL-eating animals, and upon doga in 
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particular. Captain M^^Clintock^ in his ''Narra- 
tive of the Voyage of the 'Fox* in the Arctic 
Begions/' mentions that a full meal of salted pro- 
vision will kill an Esquimaux dog — the hardiest 
breed of dogs^ perhaps^ in the world. Yet I am 
acquainted with a lady who persists in sprinkling 
the food of her lap-dog with salt for the good of 
his digestion ! 

The best kind of meat for every description of 
dog is mutton ; but^ as it is too dear to feed any 
large number of dogs upon^ horseflesh is generally 
substituted for it, and they are found to thrive weU 
upon it. The principal food of dogs, however, 
should be meal, and, of the different sorts, oatmeal 
is unquestionably the best; wheat-meal being too 
expensive, barley-meal too heating, and Indian 
meal not palatable and troublesome to cook. It is 
sometimes, however, advisable, from its cheapness, 
to feed dogs with Indian meal, in which case it 
should be boiled slowly for an hour or more. 

In large kennels it is usual to boil the meat till 
it is quite soft; then to remove it and stir in oat- 
meal, and let that simmer for a quarter or half an 
hour; after which it is allowed to cool in flat 
vessels. The meat, being then removed from the 
bones, is mixed with the porridge, or, as it is called^ 
" puddings ; *' the bones themselves should be given 
separately. 

Such a method of feeding, as by far the most 
economical, should be adopted where more than 
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three or four large dogs are kept ; the bones and 
scraps of meat not used in the house being slowly 
boiled in a large pot^ and oatmeal mixed into the 
broth. By this means all the nourishment is ex* 
tracted &om the bones and the oatmeal relished by 
the dogs^ whereas if simply boiled and given sepa* 
rately, it is often rejected. The broth should be 
boiled every day in hot weather; every other or 
every third day in winter. Where enough meat 
cannot be got^ greaves make a cheap and tolerable 
substitute ; they should be first softened by boilings 
and then mixed with the oatmeal "puddings." 

Small house dogs may be fed almost entirely 
upon biscuits^ or dry crusts of bread soaked in 
gravy or milk, which should in either case be 
poured boiling over the biscuits and then allowed 
to cool. Dogs so fed should have a bone or two 
given them daily, taking care that the bones are 
not so small as to be likely to be swallowed. 

Paunch and tripe, besides being a very cheap, 
are an excellent food for dogs ; and that they will 
thrive upon them alone, is proved by the fact that 
a well-known dog-fancier who resides at Kensal 
New Town, feeds his larger dogs on nothing else. 
The smaller kinds, the Spaniels, Terriers and toy- 
dogs, he feeds on biscuit. 

Every dog should have, twice a week, fresh 
vegetables boiled in the broth which is given him : 
the neglect of this is apt to bring on a train of 
symptoms similar to those produced in the human 
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cnifagect by a defidency of yegetaUe fi)od; namdy, 
hjeayineas^ debility^ aversioii to exerc^ and finally, 
instead of the well-marked symptoms of scarvy in 
man^ the dog is attacked by mange in some form 
or another. Dogs should therefore have a due ad- 
mixture of fresh vegetables, among which potatoes, 
which contain the peculiar vegetaUe add required, 
are the best. It is probably to supply a deficiency 
of this acid that the dog is so o&eai seen to eat 
grass. 

Besides having an antiscorbutic effect, the occa- 
sional use of TCgetables obviates constipation, to 
which the dog is very liable. To effect this last 
purpose, boiled Ever may also be given. When 
only occasionally given, it is a useful laxative, but 
has no effect if continually used. 

EXEBCISE. 

Every dog requires exercise in the open air for 
at least an hour every day ; and no one, who from 
any circumstance is unable to give this amount of 
ex^N^ise to his dogs, should commit the crueliy of 
keeping them. A great part of the ill effects of 
overfeeding is counteracted by plenty of exercise, 
but the two causes usually combine to bring the 
lap-dogs <^ most ladies into the miserable condition 
in which they are often seen. 

As a dog gets old, he is often less inclined for 
exercise; but even then, if in good ccmdition, he 
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will enjoy a ran out of doors^ and he dboold idwajB 
have it, until lie is quite worn out by old age. 

Lodging and Kennels. 

Very delicate dogs require a warm place to sleep 
in when they live in the house; but a piece of 
thick carpeting upon the floor is the best bed for 
most house dogs. To make a dog's bed too warm 
and soft, serves to make him lazy and averse to 
taking exercise. This is one cause of the pampered 
condition of many dogs, and is quite unnecessary, 
for a dog can always enjoy perfect rest and sleep 
on the floor. No dog, however, should be allowed 
to sleep upon bare stones, which is exceedingly 
apt to cause rheumatism. 

The box-kennels used in the open air for watch* 
dogs, &c., should be placed in dry and sheltered 
situations, and the dog should be allowed plenty of 
dry straw. He should also have a sufficient length 
of chain, to prevent his getting cramped by want 
of exercise. The kennel should be placed upon 
stone pavement, otherwise it is difficult to keep 
the place as clean as is necessary. 

Kennels fob Sporting Dogs. 

Where only a few dogs are kept, a kennel can 
be built for them at a small expense, or a spaxe 
oat-bnildiiig can be easily Gonviraiied into one. All 
that is absolutely necessary, is a covered place for 
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them to 'sleep and lie in^ connected with a small 
paved yard, surrounded by a wall or high paling. 
The sleeping place should be furnished with benches 
about 2 feet from the ground ; these benches are 
usually made of oak or deal boards, cut into widths 
of 3 inches, and nailed half an inch apart. In 
front of the bench there should be fixed a piece of 
board about 4 inches high, to keep the straw from 
falling off. The door of the lodging room should 
have a hole cut in the bottom, sufficiently large 
for a single dog to pass out into the yard. 

Great attention must be paid to the dryness of 
the kennel. Dogs can withstand great severity 
of cold in dry lodgings, but damp is the main 
source of mange and kennel lameness. A drain 
should therefore be carried all round the kennel, 
and the earth taken up from the floor to the depth 
of about 2 feet, and broken stones, gravel, or cinders 
placed in its stead. Upon this glazed tiles or 
cement should be laid, — the latter being far the 
best, — and thus thorough dryness is ensured. 

Fox-hound Kennels. 

» 
The kennels of Fox-hounds should be built 

upon the same plan as the kennels I have described 

above, but are necessarily on a larger scale, besides 

requiring a boiling house, feeding court, paddock 

for occasional exercise, straw house, and separate 

lodgings for sick dogs and bitches. 
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In the remarks which follow^ I am mainly in- 
debted to Scrutator, the author of ^ Horses and 
Hounds,' who has written with more judgment 
and experience upon the subject of fox hunting 
than any author since the days of Beckford. 
. The fox-hound kennel should be placed in a 
high and dry situation ; the building should face 
the south. The lodging rooms should be four in 
number, by which means a dry room is secured for 
the hounds to go into every morning in the hunt- 
ing season> when the pack — ^which we will suppose 
to consist of about forty couples — is divided into 
two parts. 

Over the lodging rooms. Scrutator recommends 
having the sleeping apartment for the feeder; 
this is not, perhaps, material, but it is desi- 
rable that he should be as close to his hounds as 
possible. 

The boiling house, feeding court, straw house, 
and separate lodgings for sick dogs and bitches, 
should be in the rear of the lodging rooms, and 
in front a paddock, surrounded by high walls or 
palings. 

Two boilers are required, one for meal and one 
for flesh. If possible, let a constant supply of 
water be conducted into the kennel by means of 
earthen pipes ; if not, a well must be sunk close 
to the kennels. 

The remarks I have made above as to drainage, 
aud the necessity of dry kennels, will apply still 

I 
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more strongly to fox-liomiid kenneh^ than to those 
for sporting dogs. 

To eadi lodging room there should be two doors, 
one being at the back, with a small sliding panels 
through which the huntsman may observe the 
hounds ; and another door in fronts with an open- 
ing cut at the bottom for a single hound to pass 
through. There must also be a door in the par- 
tition wall between each kennel, to admit of two 
lodging rooms being thrown into one in warm wea. 
ther. The benches may be made in the way de* 
scribed for the kennels of sporting dogs. Stone or 
iron troughs filled with iresh water, should be placed 
where the hounds can have firee access to them at 
all times. 

At the rear of the building should be a covered 
passage paved with brick, leading from the lodging 
rooms into the feeding house, which is to stand 
under the same roof as the boiling house. On 
both sides of this passage there should be a paved 
court, with a small lodging house at each end; 
one for lame, and one for sick hounds. 

With a very little additional expense, the passage 
may be used as a warm bath, by sloping the bricks 
from each end to the centre, where a large, flat stone 
with a plug-hole will let off the water into a drain. 

The experiences of the late Mr. Assheton Smith 
at Tedworth are valuable. '^ The kennels ihete 
were originally built,^' says Sir John Eardley Wil- 
mot^ /'on nsing ground above the stable, bat 
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oiRBg to the hounds conataiitlysiiffenxif^firomkeniiel 
lameoeM, althm^h ererj pseeuititti of draining, 
ve&tibitkm^ and paTing was resorted to, the sitna- 
tkm or sobsoil (dialk upon dbj) was deemad 
unhealthy and condemned.^' Mr. Smitli had ob- 
served that when the lame hounds were removed 

• 

below the hill to his home &rm, and turned into 
the calf pens there, they soon reoovered. This 
induced him at once to fix on that spot, well shel- 
tered by trees and buildings &om the north and 
north-east, for the site of the present excellent 
kennels. Mr. Smith at first had the flooring of 
his kennels paved with flint stones; but on one 
occasion, when his hounds were suffering fi'om 
shoulder lameness, he found it necessary to move 
them so quickly that a roomy cart shed was pro- 
vided for them. The flooring c^ this shed was of 
chalk well rammed down. Here the hounds soon 
recovered; and upon the flint stones in the kennel 
being removed, a great deal ci moisture was found 
collected underneath. From this time the yards 
of the kennel were laid with hard clay or chalk, 
and the hounds were strangers to kennel lameness 
ever afierwarda. 

GREYHOtTND KeNNELS. 

Greyhounds require warmer kernels than Fox- 
hounds. A yery good plan, and one now ge- 
nerally adopted where many Greyhounds are kept, 

I 2 
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is to build one^ two^ or four lodging rooms in one 
blocks in the centre of a small paved yard^ which 
shoiild be covered by the same roof that protects 
the lodging rooms. Each lodging room should 
communicate by a door with the yard^ and the 
yard itself should be enclosed by open pales^ suf- 
ficiently strong to support the roof^ and far enough 
apart to admit the light and air freely^ and of 
course not so wide as to allow the dogs to pass 
through. The benches may be of the same kind 
as those described above^ and proper drainage is as 
essential as in other kennels. 



Kennel Management of Fox-hounds, etc. 

I have already treated the subject of feeding 
imder the head Food. The rule to be observed 
with respect to quantity in feeding hounds, is that 
the food should be in proportion to the work done. 
Consequently hounds should be fed during the 
season on the very strongest food — meal, and 
good horseflesh or mutton. In the summer, 
when they take less exercise, and are very liable 
to get mangy, they should have less strong food, 
and a liberal allowance of nettles, cabbages, and 
mangel wurzel boiled with it. Indeed bleeding, 
frequent dressing, or the use of severe doses 
of medicine is now abandoned in most well-regu- 
lated kennels, and it is found that the hounds can 
be kept in better health with plenty of gentle exer- 
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cise, the use of fresh vegetables and the occasional 
employment of alteratives^ such as sulphur or cream 
of tartar,— of ea^h 6 or 10 grains given every night, 
or half the quantity twice a day, and continued for 
three or four days. 

Wheat straw alone is used in kennels, and should 
be changed every third day, the beds thoroughly 
shaken up into one comer, and the benches well 
brushed over every morning while the hounds are 
being exercised; otherwise dust will accumulate,, 
and nothing is so likely to irritate the skins of 
the hounds, causing itching and sometimes mange. 
If this plan is followed and the walls frequently 
whitewashed, there is little chance of annoyance 
from fleas or ticks. 

Few huntsmen can be got to pay sufficient 
attention to brushing their hounds. Some masters 
of hounds insist on this being done constantly; 
it is certainly a troublesome operation, but no- 
thing conduces so much to the health and com- 
fort of the hounds, or so much improves then- 
appearance. 

If the hounds could be thoroughly dried after- 
wards, the use of the warm bath after a day's 
huliting would no doubt be beneficial; but as it is 
nearly impossible to do so, it is better to be con- 
tent with making the tired hounds thoroughly 
warm and comfortable on their benches after 
brushing the dirt off them, and giving them a warm 
foot-bath in the ^passage. The constant use of the 
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cold bath in mmmer is, aoooiding to Scrntator, 
iqpt to prodooe mange. 

The feeding <if the honnds^ though it is often 
dejpated to the feeder, shoQld, when poBsibk, be 
superintended by the huntsman himsdf ; for it is a 
means of enforciag di»ri|dine and aceastoming the 
hounds to IheToice of Uie huntsman, and the habit 
of obeying him iinplie>% i. of coune invalufafe 
in iiie fidd. Hie feeding takes place at about 11 
o'dock after the regular morning exeareise; but on 
the day before hunting, the meal is generally given 
at about 1 or 2 &€ioA. 

Hie feeding of the hounds is managed asfdiows. 
Let the troughs in the feeding court be filled with 
the puddings, and then, the door communicating 
with tiie lodging-house being opened, each hound 
is to come out as his name is called. The feeder 
usmally allows three or four couples to feed at a 
time, according to Ihe size of the troug^is, and dis- 
misses each lot when he iMnks they have had 
enoisgh. A whip is generally in the hands of the 
feeder at this time, and is necessary to enfbree dis*. 
cipline ; but he tdiOQld use it as little as possible, 
nrither cracking it needlessly, nor nsing it seiBereiy 
ujpon those hounds who eommit the venial dfenoe 
of oommg out of their turn to be fed. 
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Kennel Management of Orethovnds 

Ifl tiie flame as that recommeiided for hounds^ 
CKoq^t that Greyhounds, bemg more delicate ani* 
loak, nqmre greatar attention and warmer dothing 
and lodging. The training of the Oreyhoond is 
descnbed at p. 141. 

The Genebal Management or House Dogs, etc. 

For directions as to food, exercise, and lodging, 
the reader is referred to the remarks under those 
heads at the beginning of this chapter. 

Dogs kept ecmatantly in the house, must be let 
oat at leaat four or five times a day for a few 
minutes, otherwise it iS' cruel to punish them for 
want of deaaliness- 

All dogs, whether long or short haired, are better 
tat bdng brudiied once a day; it conduces to the 
health, and greatly increases the comfort of the 
animal. A dog who is well brushed r^ularly 
seldom requires washing, and is never infested with 
vermin; but if the dog is to be washed, let it 
be dcme with yolks of eggs and not with soap, 
which irritates the skin, inflames the eyes, and by 
temporacily depriving the skin of its natural oily 
fleeretkm, makes the dog extremely liable to* be- 
come eUUed afterwards. 

The washing with the yolk of Qggs may be managed 
as IbUowB : let the dog stand in an empty tub, rab 
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the yolks of two, four, or more eggs by degrees into 
his coat, adding lukewarm water, a Httle at a time, 
until the dog is covered with a thick lather. When 
it is well rubbed in over the whole coat, pour clean 
warm water over the dog tiU the egg is entirely 
\rashed out. 

The advantages of this process are, that the dog's 
coat does not lose its glossy appearance afterwards^ 
and that the whole operation can be performed 
quickly and quietly, and without any splashing of 
water or rough handling. 

To remove fleas, take enough soft soap to rub 
into the whole coat of the dog; add to this a 
teaspoonfdl, more or less according to the size of 
the dog, of spirits of turpentine : rub this mixture 
well into the roots of the hair, adding a little warm 
water to make it reach the skin. Let this remain 
on for a quarter of an hour, then plunge the dog 
into a warm bath, and rub off the mixture with 
the hand. Care should be taken not to let it get 
into the eyes, and to wash it completely out of the 
skin. 

I must caution the reader against allowing the 
mixture to remain on too long. The turpentine 
then acts as a blister, and might prove fatal. A 
case was lately mentioned in the ^ Field' of a dog, 
• who, being left for a night with the turpentine and 
soap upon him, was found dead in the morning.* 
Applied in the way I have reoonmiended, it is^ 
however^ perfectly safe, and is the only reliable 
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waj of clearing a dog's coat of fleas in a single 
operation. 

Common yellow soap-lather left on for a few 
minutes^ and then washed out^ is a simple method 
of killing fleas ; and if practised three or four times 
at intervals of a day^ will kill the eggs as well^ and 
so rid the dog permanently of his tormentors, but 
at some risk of giving him a chiU. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

'BREEDING. 

So Uttle is known <^ the genenl principle. .q>on: 
which the breeding of dogs should be conducted^ 
so many wild opinions are entertained upon the 
subject^ and the data hitherto collected upon this 
obscure point are so scanty^ and in a great mea- 
sure so unreliable, that I shall not venture to 
bring forward any more unsupported theories, but 
will be content to repeat those axioms for the use 
of the breeder which are, at all events, founded 
on conmion experience. 

The offsprir^ partakes in an equal degree of the 
character of both parents. It is an unsettled ques- 
tion in natural history, whether the father or the 
mother contributes most to the formation of the 
progeny j but the fact of its being so diBputed a 
point, is of itself a proof of the truth of what I 
have laid down, as showing how little evidence can 
be adduced on either side. 

Breeding in-and-in is the only way of securing 
the purity of a particular strain. This has also 
been disputed ; but it is so clearly a law of nature 
that animals should breed in-and-in — as witnessed 
in the case of red deer and other gregarious ani- 
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laals— «ndtiie snooeBs of such in-breedinjf has beisn 
so satisfactorily established in evefjr varietj oido- 
ntesticated animal, suck as ifae luncse, sheep, ox, 
&»., as to need no further argiunent to support it. 

'' In-and-in breeding '' has, however, been earned 
too fsff in manj cases, and if too long persevered 
in, degeneracy is sore to follow. T^ general rule 
kad down by Mr. Graham, who has had more 
eaq^exienee and more snooess in the l»eeding of 
Ghreyhounds than perhaps any one else, is, that 
^' <moe in and twiee ont " ia Ihe ]^per extent to 
which to carry ^'in-breeding;'' bnt tbare is no doubt 
that the system has been extended much further 
Ihan this with success. I possess a bull-lntch of 
a vay pure strain, who is a remaikaUe instance of 
the success of '^ in-and-in breeding,^' having been 
bred &om a brother and sister. This animal ia 
leiiiaikable for strength, courage, beauty, and do- 
cility, as a proof of which latter quality, it may be 
menti(m€d that she is a staunch and excellent 
retriever. The in-breeding of the parents of this 
hitdi had been, it was supposed, carried far enough, 
and ihe last litter was the result of an aoddent. 

But m^nd-in breeding must be piiactised with 
caution and judgment when the parents are ao 
nearly rdated as this, and nothing can justify it 
bat tiie fact that they aise both particularly good,, 
md that the same defects do not prediHsmiate in 
both. Mr. Meyndl, whose success in in-and-in 
hneediiKg was very great, firequently bred fiom 
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brother and sister^ but only under the circumstances 
I have mentioned. 

There is a tendency in the offspring to '* throw 
back ^' to an ancestor removed by one or more gene- 
rations. There is no doubt as to this fact. In a 
litter of Greyhounds^ of which both sire and dam 
are smooth^ and their sire and dam also smooth^ a 
puppy may be rough, having " thrown back " to 
an ancestor who was rough three generations back. 
In a litter of Bull-terriers, one puppy is often 
found with the short face and round head of the 
Bull-dog, while the others have heads resembling 
the parents. 

These facts afford another argument in fsivour 
of " in-breeding/' as it is obviously impossible to 
foretell the result of breeding, unless it is confined 
to one particular strain. 

The conformation and disposition of the parents 
are transmitted to the offspring. This must be 
accepted with allowance for the exceptional cases 
when the breed throws back to ancestors. 

A defect or peculiarity in one parent is to some 
extent counteracted by an opposite defect or peculiar 
rity in the other; so that the perfections of the one 
correct in the produce the imperfections of the other 
parent. A dog with long legs being put to a bitch 
with remarkably short ones, the offspring is likely 
to have legs of moderate length. This is one 
secret of successful breeding in all animals, and 
should never be lost sight of. But there should be 
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no great dissimilarity between the parents, other- 
wise the result will be a failure. 

The bitch should never be much smaller tJian the 
dog. It follows, from what has been said, that 
there should be no great disparity in size bet^yeen 
the parents ; but, in addition to this, if the dog is 
much larger than the bitch, parturition will be 
difficult and dangerous. In the application of this 
rule, allowance must be made in the ease of those 
breeds where the dog is 2 or 3 inches taller than 
the bitch. 

Breeding should only take place from parents in 
full health, and neither too young nor too old. The 
dog is considered full-grown at two years; the 
bitch at eighteen months. The dog, unless he is 
remarkably strong and vigorous, should, perhaps, 
not be used after his ninth year; and with the 
bitch breeding is sometimes a dangerous experi- 
ment after the sixth or seventh year. 

All brood bitches should possess a certain length 
in the flank and width over their loins — a form an- 
swering to what is termed *' roomy '* in mares. 

By a careful attention to the above maxims, and 
by the exercise of good judgment in selecting ani- 
mals to breed from, success may be almost reduced 
to a certainty. It should be distinctly borne in 
mind, that successful breeding is never, or very 
seldom, the result of accident. 
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Geneilal Management in Breeding. 

The female goes sixiyothree days with young. 
Slie has on an aY^rage seven at a hirth^ sometiines 
manymore. IkiK>w(^aMastifflHtch^who,mthree 
snocessive litters^ had serenteen, nineteen, and 
twenty-one puppies, thongh she nerer soooeeded in 
rearing a single one. The nmnber of puppies that 
the bitch is allowed to rear, should rarely exceed 
five (NT six; but this will depend upon the health 
and strength of the mother. Five is the number 
always allowed to a strong fox-hound bitch. 

The best time of the year for breeding is the 
summer and autumn. 

When the bitch is in pup, she should have gentle 
exenase throughout the whole period. Great at> 
tention should be paid to her diet, to prevent her 
from getting either too fat, or too thin and weak* She 
should be fed twice a day regularly. She should 
not have too much meat, and skim-milk mixed 
with her food, may be beneficially substituted fear 
it ; giving her an occasional bone to pick. 

When she begins to get restless, and to look out 
for a plaoe to whelp in, she is generally within 
about a week oi her time. She should then be 
separated from other dog% and put in the place m 
which she is intended to whelp. Her food should 
be less heating, and raw meat should not be given. 
For a small bitch, bread and milk is an excellent 
food at this period. To obviate constipation^ 
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bailed TegetaUes should be frequently mixed wiiii 
her food. It is better to ayoid medidbue^ but if 
it is abfiolutdy neceaBarj^ a mild laxatiTe may 
be used, sncb as the castor oil drench (castor oil^ 
2 ounces ; syrup of rue^ 1 ounce ; dose one taUe* 
spoonful). 

If possible^ the bitch should haye a separate room 
to bring forth her young in, in a comer of which 
a piece of thick carpeting should be nailed. She 
should then be left as quiet as possible, still, how- 
ever, continuing her exercise every day. In the 
case of Greyhounds and other valuable animals, 
the bitch is often led out for exercise during the 
last week. If it is not possible to give the bitch a 
separate room, she should have a warm comer in a 
bam or outhouse. In any case she should lie upon 
carpet oar sacking, not straw, in which the puppies 
are apt to get smothered. 

When labour has begun, it is better, if the bitch 
is shy, not to interfere with her, as in such cases 
she sometimes destroys her young. When it is 
over, which it generally is without any trouble if 
my previous directions have been attended to, the 
bitch should have some lukewarm milk and water, 
aud be fed on milk and slops given lukewarm. 
When the flow of milk is ftdly established, which 
it seldom is till the third day, the bitch should 
have two ftdl meals a day, aud more meat than 
usual should be given. It is generally necessary 
to give lier a dose of medicine a day or two after 
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the birth of the puppies^ in which case the medicine 
mentioned above can be used. 

It is by no means necessary to keep the bitch 
always with her puppies ; she should be away from 
them for an hour or so every day^ and after the 
first week, she need not visit them more than five 
or six times in the day. If the puppies are observed 
to get thin, or are evidently too much for the 
strength of the bitch, they can be easily induced to 
lap raw milk thickened with meal, at the end of 
about ten days. 

The Choice op Puppies. 

Before they are weaned, the choice of puppies is 
a difficult matter ; but as it is often necessary to 
buy puppies in the nest, I shall give some di- 
rections for their selection. 

Puppies of sporting breeds are usually held up 
by the tail, and if they put back their fore-l^s 
beyond their ears, they are said to have good 
shoulders. The shape of the chest and ribs, and 
the form of the legs, can generally be guessed at, 
and the colour of the puppy is, at all events, ascer- 
tainable. 

To judge of Greyhound puppies, they are some- 
times held in the air by the toes of the fore-legs, 
and those whose hind-quarters hang lowest are 
considered to be the most promising. 

Dog-fanciers have a method of telling whether a 
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puppy will have a good head^ in which they have 
great faith^ but which is rather difficult to describe. 
They place the hand over the head of the puppy, 
so that the palm of it will push back the ears ; and 
the head is pronounced to be a good one, if the 
breadth across the forehead is greater than its 
length down to a point between the eyes. This 
rule applies particularly to so-called " short-faced '' 
dogs, such as Bull-dogs, Pugs, and King Charles's. 

In judging of Bull-dog and Bull-terrier pups the 
eyes are of importance, and should be carefully 
examined. The eye of the puppy should be closed 
with the finger ; if the slit then formed by the eye- 
lids runs across or nearly across the head, it is con- 
sidered a good point ; it is a bad point if it runs 
parallel to the length of the head. 

A black nose is desirable in every breed of dogs ; 
and as the nose of a young puppy is invariably red, 
it is important to ascertain whether it is likely to 
become black or to remain flesh-coloured. It can 
be foretold as follows : when the puppy is ten days 
or a fortnight old, a small, indistinct, bluish-black 
mark will generally be observed on his nose. If 
this mark is situated in the centre of the slit which 
divides the nostrils y the nose will be black ; if in any 
other part of the nose, it will be partially black; if 
there is no mark at all, the nose will be flesh- 
colour. 

By far the best recommendation in a puppy is 
fatness ; partly because fat is a sign of a good con- 
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stitution^ partly because the being able to get a 
fuller share of milk than the others is itself a sign 
of greater strength. 

The puppies should be weaned at the end of six 
weeks^ before which time they should be accustomed 
to eat nulk or broth^ thickened with flour or fine 
meal. When it is determined to wean them^ the 
puppies should all be removed at once^ and the 
l)itch should have a dose of Epsom salts or castor 
oil^ to stop her milk. 

The puppies should be fed at regular hours^ four 
times a day^ with the same food as was given them 
before weaning^ gradually adding a little cooked 
meat as they grow. In three or four months they 
will eat the same food as grown dogs^ but they 
require to be fed three times a day till they are 
six months old, and twice a day till they are a 
year old. Puppies of all ages, like grown dogs, 
should have about an ounce of food to every pound 
in their weight ; and they should never be allowed 
to go on eating as much as they are inclined to, for 
some puppies, particularly those suffering firom 
worms, have the most ravenous appetites. 

It is usual, in the case of valuable breeds, to put 
those puppies which the mother cannot herself 
suckle, to another bitch. The experiment generally 
succeeds when the foster-mother has not herself 
whelped too long before, in which case she often 
refuses to have anything to do with strange puppies; 
and it is a question in such a case whether the 
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nature of the milk itself does not nndei^ sncli a 
ijuu^ some time after parturition as to make it 
unwholesome food for newly-born puppies. 

Before putting the strange puppies to the bitchy 
all her own puppies should be taken from her ex- 
cept two or three. Then put the fresh ones in the 
nest with those that remain. Let them stay there 
for a couple of hours before the mother is introduced 
to them ; then bring her in^ and if she allows them 
all to suck her^ making no distinction between her 
own and the strange ones^ she can be safely left 
with them. If the bitch refuses them at firsts she 
seldom, gets over her ayersion^ and it is useless to 
attempt to force her to take to them kindly. In 
this case, if it is very desirable to rear the puppies, 
Had foster-mother must be held down, and the- 
puppies allowed to get their fill of nulk five or six 
times every day. They must be kept near the fire 
in a basket lined with a piece of blanket. 

The Loboino op Pxtppies 

Should be dry and warm, and must be kept scrur 
pulously clean; otherwise their skins are irritate 
by dust and dirt and the attacks of vermin, &c., and 
they become liable to mange. 

Ekebciss op Puppies. 

Exercise is, it need not be said, of the first im- 
portance to puppies, as to all young animals. To 

k2 
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allow them constant access to an open paved 
courtyard is perhaps the best way of giving them 
exercise. 

If allowed to run, nnwatched, in a field or garden, 
they are apt to get into mischief hj eating filth, &c. 

Medicine fob Puppies. 

Medicine is seldom necessary for puppies which 
are properly managed, except in cases of serious 
illnesses. 

Diarrhcea should be left to itself for a day or two ; 
if it does not then stop, give one or two teaspoonfiils 
of castor oil with three drops of laudanum. If that 
is not effectual, give, at intervals of two hours, a 
teaspoonful of the following mixture : — ^prepared 
chalk, 2 drachms ; gum-arabic, 2 drachms ; lauda- 
num, 3 drachms ; water, ^ pint. 

For constipation give green vegetables with the 
food, or give as a laxative a small teaspoonful of 
castor oil and the same quantity of olive oil. 

For attacks of worms, to which puppies are very 
liable, and which require careful and particular 
treatment, see directions under the head Worms. 

For treatment of mange in puppies, see Mange. 

Cropping. 

• 

Youatt objects to cropping the ears of Terriers 
on the score of its cruelty^ and its being liable to 
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make them deaf. I never knew or heard of a case 
of dea&iess which could be traced to this cause. 
The only real objection to it is the pain inflicted 
by the operation itself; and this is by no means so 
great as would be supposed by those who have not 
witnessed it, though the dog suffers a good deal of 
uneasiness while the wound is healing. 

Puppies are cropped from the fourth to the eighth 
month. It is an operation which requires some 
practice, and cannot be performed by an amateur 
without inflicting a great deal of unnecessary pain 
upon the dog, and making a very bungling job of 
it after all. No one therefore should attempt it 
who has not seen it done several times, and not 
more than two cuts should be given with the 
scissors. After all that can be said for it, cropping 
is a cruel and unnecessary custom. 

ROUNDINO. 

It is the custom in every kennel to round off a 
certain portion of the ears of Fox-hounds. 

Bounding should not be performed while the dog 
is recovering from distemper, as the loss of blood 
which takes place is very weakening. This opera- 
tion is not open to the same objection of cruelty as 
cropping, for it prevents their ears being torn by 
{horns, or gorse prickles, in drawing coverts. 
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Dewclaws. 

The dewclaw^ or extra toe on the hind-foot^ mtust 
be cut off with a pair of sharp scissors when the 
puppy is between three and four weeks old. If left 
on, it causes much inconvenience/ and sometimes 
great pain to the dog, by catching in grass and 
sticks, and getting torn. I hare seen a d(^ com- 
pletely lame from this cause. Youatt, however, 
who never loses an opportunity of being humane, 
advises its being left alone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Doa STSALma. 

The difficulty of taking out a dog in the streets of 
London is proverbial. The most careAil watching 
on the part of the owner seems useless : he takes 
his eyes off the dog for an instant^ and when he 
looks again it has disappeared. There is no thief 
to be'^seen, — ^no suspicious-looking person with a 
basket^ — ^no boy tearing round the comer with a 
bundle ; and^ of course^ no policeman near for the 
bewildered owner to appeal to. 

Perhaps an account of the manoeuyres generally 
practised by dog stealers may explain the mystery. 
These men practise their trade in pairs. When a 
sufficiently valuable dog is seen following his 
master^ the least respectable of the two thieves 
walks about fifty yards ahead of him and drops 
at one place (generally a comer) a small quantity 
of boiled liver, called " duff/' cut up in small pieces. 
The dog naturally lags behind his master to eat it^ 
and the second thief, usually dressed as a respect* 
aUe mechanic, with an apron, catches him quickly 
up, covers him with his aprcm, and coolly walks by 
the owner, who, when he misses the dog, never 
dreams of suspecting any one who is not running 
away. 
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The ^^duff" which I have mentioned above is a 
particular part of the liver, very moist and with a 
strong smell — irresistible to most dogs. Some 
highly-fed lap-dogs, however, will not touch it; 
and it is said, in flash language, of an animal that 
has been tried with it and not yielded to the temp- 
tation, ^'the dog won't duff.'' This duff is sold 
under its proper name in many cook shops in 
London. 

The dog, being stolen, is afterwards disposed of 
in one of two ways : either he is kept to be ran- 
somed, or he is sent to Paris, to one of the Univer- 
sities, or to one of the maitufacturing towns, where 
he can be disposed of at a good price, and with no 
risk of detection. But the first course is invariably- 
adopted if the owner can be heard of, and is 
managed as follows. 

The stealer, who is usually a rascal of small sub- 
stance, sells him for a few shillings down, to re- 
ceive a larger sum when the dog is reclaimed, to 
one of a class of men called dog brokers. This 
person waits to see if the dog is what is termed 
^' chanted,'^ that is, advertised for as lost, or in 
any way inquired afler by his owner. K so, he 
calls upon, or sends to the owner to say that he 
has heard of his dog by accident, and that he can 
undertake to return him for a certain sum — ^gene- 
rally from £2 to £Q or £8. Under these circum- 
stances, the owner's best course is to express no 
anxiety about the dog, and to name a certain sum — 
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about one-quarter of what the man asks — as what 
he will give for him. The broker, who generally 
measures the ransom by the anxiety of the owner, 
will, after some bargaining, come to terms. I do 
not think that more than £2 should ever be offered 
for any but the most valuable animals. The dog 
may not be returned for a week, or even a fort- 
night, in hopes of a higher offer; but the owner 
is sure to have him at last if he is firm. 

As dog stealers are almost always fully aware of 
the address of the owner of the dog, it is useless to 
advertise, and even worse than useless, for it is 
evidence of a strong desire to have the dog back ; 
and the ransom is always raised in proportion to 
this eagerness. In fact the sum asked is seldom 
calculated by the real value of the dog ; and I have 
known j£8 to have been obtained on three different 
occasions for the same dog, a nondescript mongrel 
not worth five shillings, but a great favourite of 
his master's. 

A dog is not safe from dog stealers even if he 
has a chain and collar on, if he is entrusted to a 
careless person. I have heard of a valuable dog 
which had been twice stolen and brought back, 
and which his master determined never to trust out 
of the house again without a chain. He was one 
day, however, sent out for a walk with an Irish 
servant, who came back without him, declaring 
that the dog had slipped his head through the collar 
when he was not looking. The dog was in a few 
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days brought back^ and bis n^uster again nmsomed 
bhn^ making it a condition of his doing so that the 
thief should tell him how the dog had been stolen ; 
which^ it appeared^ was as follows : the servant had 
stopped to look at some of his countrymen mending 
the street^ and^ while so doings one thief had held 
the dog's chain tight with one hand to imitate the 
pulling of the dog^ while with the other he undid 
his collar^ wrapped him in his coat^ and then 
pointing to his companion^ who ran away^ he told 
the servant that the fellow bad just stolen his dog. 
Of course the Irishman set off in pursuit. 

Even when a dog has been actually lost^ and found 
by a respectable person^ technically called a " flat/' 
it is better not to advertise^ nor even to send out 
handbills. The thieves^ who make it their business 
to have an exact description of every dog on their 
beat^ are always on the look out for such notices ; 
and^ from their being able to describe the lost dog 
accurately^ often succe^ in getting it themselves 
from the finder. 

If a dog^ therefore, has strayed or been lost, 
notice should be given to the policeman on duty, 
or the fact mentioned at the nearest police-station, 
to which any honest finder is certain to bring it. 

Obsebvations on buying Dogs. 

Great caution must be xdkd in any deatings with 
dog-fanciers, who, I suppose, are so called from 
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tiieir fancy for other people's dogs^ and who are 
of oonne only too ready to sell wordilesB aniinals 
for large prices. 

In choosing a dog^ his age is of the first import-^ 
ance. It is not possible to tell the age accurately 
by the appearance of the teeth^ as this will depend^ 
in a great measure^ upon whether the dog has 
been fed upon soft or hard food. There are^ neyer* 
theless^ certain indications which are tolerably safe 
guides. At about the age of six months the puppy 
has changed his milk-teeth for permanent ones: 
after these have grown to their full sise^ and until 
the age of three years^ no very perceptible change 
takes place in the teeth^ beyond their points be- 
coming gradually blunter. At this age they be* 
come slightly covered with a yellow tartar^ which 
alowly increases^ till at a period varying fi^m six 
to ten years^ the whole surface of the teeth gets 
discoloured^ and the teeth themselves much worn 
down and irregular. There are also certain indi- 
cations of advanced age shown in the greyness of 
the muzzle and of the head^ particularly round the 
eyes. 

With the view of ascertaining if a dog is sound 
in constitution^ he should be generally examined ;^ 
and first his eyes must be looked to. If they are 
bright^ not bloodshot^ and have no discharge^ and 
the inside of the lid is of a natural col6ur^ they may 
be pronounced sound. . 

The ears must be inspected^ to see that there is 
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no redness inside^ and no ulceration of the tip ; and 
the root of the ear must be felt and pressed to 
ascertain if there is any pain. Any of these indi- 
cations betoken the presence or the approach of 
canker. 

The hand should then be passed along the back, 
to find out if there be any tumour^ &c. 

The skin should be looked at through the hair^ 
in several places^ to see if it is red or scaly; it 
should then be felt between the fingers ; in a healthy 
dog it should feel soft and pliable. 

In all sporting dogs the feet should be separately 
inspected; and the length of the daws must be 
ascertained^ as a guide to the exercise the dog has 
been takings as shown by their length or shortness. 
The hardness of the pad, so essential in Grey- 
hounds^ Pointers^ &c., must be ascertained by the 
touch. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

COUESING. 

Coursing is of two kinds, public and private. The 
object in public coursing is not so much to kill the 
hare, as that the Greyhound employed should dis- 
play the greatest amount of speed, stoutness, 
working power and courage. It is clear that the 
possession of a superiority in these qualities cannot 
be shown by the mere act of killing the hare, inas- 
much as the worse Greyhound of two employed in 
a course, runs a greater chance of killing the hare 
by having it turned towards him by his companion. 
In public running, therefore, the course is won 
by the dog ti^ho displays the most of the four quali- 
ties I have mentioned above. This is determined 
by the number of points made by each dog, in 
accordance with the rules drawn up by the National 
Coursing Club. 

Training. 

For public running, it is essential that the Grey- 
hound should be put into training, which is done 
by giving him less food than usual, but in a more 
concentrated form, by giving him medicine, if ne- 
cessary, by letting him have regular exercise. 
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more or less according to the strength of his con-* 
stitution^ and by paying the greatest attention to 
his general health. 

With regard to food, the best meat for a Grey- 
hoimd is unquestionably lean mutton ; but many 
Greyhounds are trained on horse-flesh. The quan- 
tity of meat given should vary from one-half to 
three-quarters of a pounds according to the size and 
health of the dog. The meat is to be chopped up 
and mixed with a little bread soaked in broth^ the 
quantity to be determined by the healthy too much 
meat being liable to make the dog bilious^ or de- 
range his stomach. It is a good plan to change 
the kind of meat occasionally ; giving horse-flesh 
or beef for a day, and then coming back to mutton. 

It does not, in my opinion, answer to leave water 
in the dog's kennel, though this plan has been re- 
commended. In the first place, many dogs in per- 
fect health are apt to drink more than is good for 
them, to the injmy of their wind, apparently from 
seeing it before them. Another objection is, that 
seeing the dog drink is one of the best methods of 
judging whether he is getting too much meat ; in 
which case he will be slightly feverish, and drink 
more than usual. It is better, therefore, to let him 
have access to water three or four times a day. 

There are two objects to be gained by eaercise, — 
the reduction of superfluous fat, and the strength- 
ening of the muscles. Strong exercise may be given^ 
either by making the dog follow a man on horse- 
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back^ or by '^ slipping/' which is done by a person^ 
who is a stranger to the dogs^ leading them about 
half a mile firom the trainer^ who then calls them to 
him. It is also advisable to give the Greyhonnds 
some amount of exercise in following a horse on a 
road^ for the purpose of hardening their feet; but 
this is usually done at the commencement of 
training. The Greyhounds must be out at least 
three or four hours every day ; but as exercise need 
not be taken at more than a foot's pace^ it is not 
necessary for the trainer to be on horseback. 

Great experience is required in the trainer to 
know how much work a Greyhound will require to 
bring him into traiimig. It will depend in a great 
measure on the dog's stoutness^ and on the ground 
he will be required to run over, 

A dog will generally require two or three months 
to prepare him thoroughly ; the first part of which 
time he will have walking exercise only^ with an 
occasional short gallop upon turf after a horse — 
these gallops being given two or three times a 
week^ till within ten days of the time^ when 
'^ slipping '' will be substituted for them^ by which 
means the very highest degree of wind will be* 
attained. 

Medicine should only be used when absolutely 
necessary. Salts and aloes are perhaps the best. 
Emetics are disapproved of in most works on the 
subject ; but if the dog is dull and listless^ they 
have sometimes a great effect in making him Uvdy, 
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by relieving the stomacli ; but they should be used 
in moderation. 

When the dog has come in from his exercise, he 
should be well rubbed down, either with a very 
rough towel, or with horsehair gloves, which are 
better still. 

The Rules of the National Coursing Club, by 
which all public coursing is conducted, are as 
follows. 



Rules of the National Coursing Club. 

" 1. Every course shall be decided according to 
the judge^s estimate of the balance of points in 
favour of either greyhound. The value of the 
points in a course, viz. the cote, go-bye, wrench, 
turn, trip, or kill, as well as allowances or penal- 
ties, to be far the present considered as settled by 
Thacker^s rules. 

" 2. The judge shall deliver his decision aloud, 
immediately the course is ended, and shall render 
an explanation of such decision (when called in 
question) to the stewards of a meeting. His de- 
cisions once given shall not be liable to be re- 
versed ; but complaints against him may be lodged 
with the National Club, who, upon proof of gross 
mistakes, shall record their censure, and recom- 
mend his non-employment for such a period as 
may seem fitting. 

'^3. If a greyhound be unsighted in going from 
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the slips, or afterwards, it shall be at the discre.- 
tion of the judge to decide what allowance, if any, 
is to be made under the circumstances. 

*^ 4. If a second hare be started during a course, 
and one of the dogs follow her, the course to end 
there. 

"5. A 'no-course' is where sufficient has not 
been done to show superiority in either greyhound, 
and shall be run at the expiration of two courses. 
An 'undecided course' is when, the judge con- 
siders the merits of the dogs so equal that he can- 
not decide. This need not be run again if one 
greyhound be drawn, but the owners must at the 
time declare to the Secretary which dog remains 
in. If they decide to run again, they must do so 
after two courses. If the last course of the day, 
fifteen minutes shall be allowed after both dogs are 
taken up. 

" 6. The control of all matters connected with 
slipping the greyhounds shall rest with the stewards 
of a meeting. 

" 7. When two greyhounds drawn together are 
of the same colour, they shall each wear a collar, 
and shall be subject to a penalty of 10«. for non- 
observance of this rule ; the colour of the collar to 
be red for the left-hand side, and white for the 
right-hand side of the slips. After the first round, 
the upper dog on the card for the day will be placed 
upon the left hand, and the lower dog on the right 
hand, in the slips. 

L 
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8. If through acddent one greyhound gets out 
of slips^ the slipper shall not let the other go. If 
the slips break and the dogs get away coupled to- 
gether^ the judge shall decide whether it is to be a 
no-course^ or whether enough has been done to 
constitute it an undecided course. In any case of 
aUps breaking and either or both dogs getting away 
in consequence, the slipper may be fined not ex- 
ceeding £\ at the discretion of the Steward. 
. '^ 9. If any subscriber or his servant shall ride 
over his opponent's greyhound while running a 
course, the owner of the dog so ridden over shall, 
although the course be given againt him, be deemed 
the winner of it, or shall have the option of allow- 
ing the other dog to remain in and run out the 
stake, and in such case shall be entitled to half his 
winnings, if any. 

'^ 10. Any person allowing a greyhound to get 
loose, and join in a course whicb is being run, shall 
forfeit £\. If the loose greyhound belong to 
either of the owners of the dogs engaged in the 
particular course, such owner shall forfeit his chance 
of the stake with the dog then running; unless it 
can be proved to the satisfaction of the Stewards 
that the loose greyhound had not been able to be 
taken up afker running its own course. The course 
90/ to be considered as necessarily ending when 
the third dog joins in. 

'^ 11. If any subscriber openly impugns the de- 
cision of the judge on the grouod^ he shall foi&it 
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not more than five nor less than two sovereigns^ at 
the discretion of the Stewards. Any complaint 
which he- has to make shall be notified to the 
Secretary or one of the Stewards, who shall take 
steps to bring the matter before the proper au- 
thorities. 

'^12. The Secretary of any proposed open meet- 
ing shall associate with himself a committee of not 
less than three members to settle preliminaries* 
The management of the meeting shall be entrusted 
to Stewards and Field-stewards (in conjunction 
with this committee), who shall be elected by the 
subscribers present the first evening of a meeting. 
The Secretary shall declare as soon as possible how 
the prizes are to be divided ; and a statement of 
expenses may be called for by subscribers after a. 
meeting if they think proper. 

'' 13. The appointment of the judge shall be de- 
termined by the votes of the subscribers taking 
nominations, but each subscriber shall have only 
one vote, whatever the number of his nominations; 
it shall be open to subscribers, within a fortnight 
of the judge^s name being declared, to withdraw 
from their nominations, paying half forfeit. The 
appointment of the judge to be published at least 
one month before the meeting, and the number of 
votes in favour of each judge to be declared, if 
required. 

'^ 14. If a meeting appointed to take place upon 
a certain day be interfered with by frost, the 

l2 
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committee shall have power to postpone it, but not 
beyond the week. If, through a continuance of 
frost, the meeting be void, the subscribers shall be 
liable to their quota of expenses. This rule not to 
apply to Produce-meetings. 

"15. Immediately before the greyhounds are 
drawn at any open meeting, the place and time of 
putting the first brace of dogs into the slips on the 
following morning shall be declared, and the owner 
of any dog which shall not be ready to be put into 
slips at such appointed time and place, or in pro- 
per rotation afterwards, shall be fined £\. ; i{ not 
ready within ten minutes from such time, the ab- 
sent greyhound shall be adjudged to have lost its 
course, and the opponent shall run a bye. If both 
dogs be absent at the expiration of ten minutes, 
the stewards shall have power to disqualify both 
dogs, or to fine their owners any sum not exceeding 
£5 each. 

"16. No entry by a subscriber shall be valid 
unless the amount of stake be paid in full, when a 
card or counter bearing a corresponding number 
ahall be assigned to each entry. These numl)ered 
cards or counters shall then be placed together in 
a bowl and drawn out indiscriminately. This 
classification onqe made shall not be disturbed 
throughout a meeting, except for the purpose of 
guarding, or on account of byes. 

" 17. When more than one nomination is taken 
in the name of one person, his greyhounds shall be 
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guarded^ but not exceeding two dogs in a 16-dog 
stake, four in a 32-, and eight in a 64-dog stake^ 
except by special agreement. In Produce Stakes 
any number may be guarded if bond fide and ex- 
clusively the property of the nominator. This 
guarding is not, however, to deprive any dog of a 
natural bye to which he may, in running through 
a stake, be entitled. 

''18. No greyhound shall run more than one 
natural bye in any stake, and this bye shall be 
given to the lowest available dog on the list in each 
round. In Puppy Stakes each bye must be run 
with a puppy or single-handed. 

'' 19. K any subscriber shall enter a greyhound 
by a diflFerent name from that in which it shaU last 
have run for any stake or piece of plate, without 
giving notice to the Secretary of the alteration, such 
greyhound shall be disqualified. 

'' 20. Any subscriber taking an entry in a stake^ 
and either prefixing the word ' Names ^ to a grey- 
hound bond fide his own property, or not prefixing 
the word ' Names * to a dog which is not his own 
property, shall forfeit that dog's chance of the 
stake. He shall likewise be compelled to deliver 
in writing to the Secretary of the meeting the 
name of the bond fide owner of the dog named 
by him. This communication to be produced 
should any dispute arise in the matter. Grey- 
hounds which belong to confederates, and are 
sometimes entered in one, sometimes in another 
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owner's name^ shall have a cross prefixed to their 
names. 

''21. For Produce Stakes^ the names^ ages, 
colours^ and distinguishing marks of the puppies 
shall be detailed in writing to the Secretary at the 
time of entering them. The subscriber must also 
state in writing the name of the sire or sires^ the 
dam^ and their owners^ together with the names 
and addresses of the parties who bred and reared 
the puppies^ and where they are kept at the time 
of entry ; and any puppy whose marks and pedigree 
shall not correspond with the entry as thus given 
shall be disqualified^ and the whole of its stakes 
forfeited. No greyhound shall be allowed to ran 
in any Puppy Stake whose description is not pro- 
perly given as above^ and it must be capable of 
being proved, if required by the Secretary or Com- 
mittee. No greyhound to be considered a puppy 
which was whelped before the 1st of January of the 
year preceding the season of running. 

'^22. An objection may be made at any time 
within a month, upon the objector lodging a sum 
of not less than £5, as may be required, in the 
hands of the Secretary, which shall be forfeited if 
the objection prove Mvolous ; and the owner of the 
greyhound objected to shall be compelled to deposit 
a like amount, and to prove the correctness of his 
entry. The cost of the expenses incurred in con- 
sequence of the objection to Ml upon the party 
against whom the decision is given. 
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'^ 23. Should aiL objection be mad^ which cannot 
at the time be substantiated or disproved^ the grey* 
hound may be allowed to run under 'protest, and 
should the objection be afterwards substantiated^ and 
if the winnings have been paid over to the owner (^ 
a greyhound who will thus be disqualified^ he shall 
return the money, or be declared a defaulter. The 
money returned shall be divided equally among the 
greyhounds beaten by the dog thus disqualified. 

*^ 24. If two greyhounds belonging to the same 
owner or to confederates remain in for the deciding 
course, the stake shall be considered divided, as 
also if the owner of one dog induce the owner of 
the other to draw him for any payment or con- 
sideration; but if one greyhound be drawn from 
lameness, or from any cause clearly affecting his 
i^ance of winning, the other may be declared the 
winner, the facts of the case being proved to the 
8atis£EU3tion of the Stewards. 

'^ 25. When more than two prices are given, the 
greyhound beaten by the winner in the last class 
but one diall have precedence of that beaten by the 
rmuier-up. When only three dogs run in this class, 
then the greyhound first beaten of these three shall 
have the third prize ; and the fourth prize shall be 
given to the greyhound beaten by the winner in 
the previous dass, unless the winner had a bye in 
ihat dass, in which case the fourth prize shall be 
awarded to the dog beaten by the runner-up in 
that dass. 
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26. If two greyhounds shall each win a stake^ 
and have to run together for a final prize or challenge 
cup> should they not have run an equal number of 
ties in their respective stakes^ the greyhound not 
haying run the sufficient number of courses must 
run a bye or byes^ to put itself upon an equality in 
this respect with its opponent. 

'^ 27. No person shall be allowed to enter or run 
a Greyhound in his own or any other person's name 
who is a defaulter for stakes or bets. 

" 28. If a judge or slipper be 'in any way inter* 
ested in the .nniiings of a greyhound or grey- 
hounds^ the nominator of these dogs^ unless he can 
prove satisfactorily that such interest was without his 
cognizance^ shall forfeit all claim to the winnings. 

" 29. AU bets upon an individual course to stand, 
unless one of the greyhoimds be drawn. All bets 
upon a dog running further than another in the 
stake^ or upon the events to be p.p., whatever 
accident may happen. 

'^ 80. ^^here money has been laid against a dog 
winning a stake^ and he divides it^ the two sums 
must be put together^ and divided in the same pro* 
portion as the stakes.'^ 

Mr. Thacker's Rules for the Decision of 

Courses. 

" Rules 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6 repealed by the above 
rules. 

'^7. A cote to be reckoned two points; and a 
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cote is when two dogs start even together^ and one 
outruns the other^ and gives the hare a turn or 
wrench; but if the hare take a circuitous route^ 
and the dog which runs the outer cirde gives the 
tum^ to be reckoned three points. 

'* 8. A turn to be reckoned one point ; but if the 
hare turn not as it were rounds she only wrenches ; 
and two wrenches are equal to one turn. A wrench 
is when she strikes off to the right or left^ at about 
a right angle. Anything short of that in a forward 
direction is only a rick or whiffy for which nothing 
ought to be allowed. 

'' 9. A go-by to be reckoned two points ; but one 
dog being behind the other^ and then getting firsts 
by the hare running in a curve, or any way but in 
a straightforward stretch, or by i^perior speed, 
when both are fidrly on their legs afber a turn, is 
no go-by ; if a dog give half go-by, to be allowed 
one point for it, unless that half a go-by forms 
part of a cote, in which case it should be reckoned 
in the cote. 

'^ 10. Killing or bearing the hare to be reckoned 
two points, if it be a kill of merit ; but if one dog 
turn the hare into the other dog's mouth, or the 
hare being taken by other casual circumstances 
wherein there is no merit in the dog, to reckon 
nothing; but there may be a kill which has not 
the first degree of merit in the dog, yet not without 
merit, wherein the judge shall use his discretion in 
allowing one point for it. 
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'^ 1 1 . A tripping or jerking the liare to be reckoned 
one point. A jerk is when a greyhound catches 
hold of a hare^ but again loses his hold ; and a trip 
is^ when he misses his catchy but throws her np 
with his nose^ or other hindrance of that kind. It 
has been said, when a hare is tripped or jeA«i that 
the dog ought to have held her^ and that it is a 
clumsy trick in letting her go again ; it may some- 
times be the case, but whether it is or not, it con- 
tributes toward the main object, as it distresses the 
hare, and ddays her so that his fellow-dog has the 
better chance of taking her; a dog giving either 
tripping or jerking generally effects quite as much 
AS by giving a complete turn. 

'^ 12. If a dog take a fall in a course whilst per- 
jbrming his duty, to be allowed one point for it ; if 
he fall from pressing the hai*e closely, or flinging 
himself to take her, and causes her to turn about, he 
is entitled to two points, one for the fall and one for 
the turn ; or if the turn were by superior speed, he 
gains three points, one for the fall and two for the 
cote. — ^This rule is connected with the 7th and 8th 
rules. 

'^ 13. If one dog see not the hare when slipped 
by any accidental occurrence not his own fault, to 
be deemed no course; but if owing to his own un- 
tractablehess or infirmity of sight, or the &nlt of 
his owner or servants, the dic^ that follows the hare 
to win, and the judge to decide whether his not 
seeing the hare was accidental or the fanlt of the 
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dog. If he afterwards join in the course^ it must 
be in the discretion of the judge^ if he deem it no 
fault in the dog his not seeing the hare when slipped, 
to give it no course; or decide it according to the 
merits of the dogs when running together, allowing 
for the distance or number of turns given by one 
while the other was absent &om it, aud compara- 
tively not so much at work. But if his not seeing 
the hare when slipped -was his own fault, or that of 
his owner or servant, the course to be given against 
him« 

" 14. If there be no turn or other point gained, 
an equal start, and the hare run in a straight di- 
rection, the dog leading first to the covert to win. 
If one dog lose ground at the start, and afterwards 
evidently gain upon the other by superior speed, 
though he does not pass or get even with him, yet, 
if there be no turn or other point gained between 
them, he ought to be deemed the winner : either 
dog leading first to the covert by an unequal start, 
an inside turn, or other occurrence where there is 
no superiority of speed shown, the course to be 
adjudged dead; but if the unequal start were the 
&ult of that dog which lost ground by it, and who 
does not regain that loss by superior speed, he ought 
to forfeit the course for his own untractableness. 
But if a dog lose his start by the slipper standing 
still instead of running forwards for the dogs to 
press against the collar, and in his natural struggling 
to get to the hare when he sees her, h^s his eyes in 
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a contrary direction when loosed^ it ougHt not to 
be deemed his iintractableness^ but the slipper^s 
awkwardness. < 

'' 15. K a dog lose ground in the start by any 
untowardcmnnnstances, not his ownfitult,and yet 
maintain equal speed with the other, if that other 
give the hare a tarn, or gain any other point, but 
the course ends immediately by the hare gaining 
covert^ sought squatting in turnips or other brushy 
except killing her^ that turn or point not to be 
allowed for^ but the course to be adjudged dead. 
If that turn were gained by the advantage of an 
inside turn, the hare running in a curve, with- 
out any superiority of speed being shown, to be 
adjudged dead. K the course continue longer, 
and other points are gained, that first turn or point 
to be taken into the account ; and if that unequal 
start were owing to the dog's imtractableness, or 
otherwise his own fault, the turn or point gained 
by the other dog to entitle him to win. 

'' 16. If a dog wilfully stand still in a course, or 
depart from directly pursuing the hare, or to meet 
her, the points he has gained to be reckoned only 
to the time he stood still, or left the course, though 
he may afterwards join in it. If the points he has 
gained up to the time he stood still or departed 
from the ordinary course should equal what the 
other gained in the whole course, his standing still, 
or leaving the course, to give the casting point 
against him. If both dogs wilfully stop with the 
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hare in view, to be decided by the number each 
gained ; and if they are equal, to be decided by a 
toss up, though one run longer than the other. 
If one or both dogs should stop with the hare in 
view, and relinquish the pursuit through utter in- 
ability to continue it, the course to be decided 
according to the number of points each dog gained 
in the whole course, and not to that dog which ran 
the longest, though he continued the pursuit to the 
covert. 

"17. If a dog refuse to fence where the otKer 
fences, his points to be reckoned only up to that 
time, though he may afterwards join in the course. 
If he do his best endeavour to fence, and is foiled 
by sticking in the meuse, or the fence being too 
high to top it, whereby he cannot join in the rest of 
the course, such course to be deemed to end at that 
fence. Should the ])oints be equal between them, 
to be undecided; but if one be thrown out by 
being a bad fencer, and yet the points be equal, a 
good fencer to have a casting point over a bad one. 

" 18. If a fence intervene in a course that the 
judge cannot get over, and thereby lose view of 
the remainder of the course, the course to end at 
that fence. 

"19 and 20 repealed. 

"21. If the points are even between two dogs, 
and one evidently show most speed, that extra 
speed to entitle him to win ; but where a dog has 
a balance of one point, and the speed of the other 
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ifl only a trifle more, the point to win. If rery 
few tls or wrench^ a« liven, and 6ne dog hi 
a balance of only one point and tlie other a great 
degree of superior speedy that speed to win. If 
the points be equals and one has most speed at the 
first part of the course^ and the other at the last 
part^ if in equal proportion up to the last tum^ or 
kill^ the course to be adjudged dead ; but if the 
points are equals and speed also up to the last tum^ 
and one shows more speed than the other in the 
run up to cover^ that extra speed to win. If two 
dogs are slipped even^ the course straight^ without a 
turn, and one shows most speed at first and the 
other at the last part, so as just to get even with 
his fellow, (md tw more, the course to be adjudged 
dead.^' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE DISEASES OF THE 

DOa.— MEDICINES. 

In treating of tliis portion of my subject^ I shall 
endeavour to do so in a manner that will be equally 
intelligible to the general and the professional 
reader. I do so in the belief that in many cases 
of disease the owner of the dog is more com- 
petent to have the charge of him, than the veteri- 
nary surgeon. The actual value of any dog is 
small in comparison with that of the horse, and 
the professional attendant can only be expected to 
bestow his time and trouble upon him in propor- 
tion to the smaller remuneration he receives, — and 
this is seldom enough; whereas the owner is dis- 
posed to take every care of an animal which is ge- 
nerally a favourite. In addition to this, many 
veterinary surgeons, who have made the horse 
their principal study, are perhaps not the best 
authorities for the treatment of an animal differ- 
ing entirely firom him in organization. 

While most disorders can, with care and the 
exercise of good judgment, be successfully treated 
by the owner himself, there are some obscure dis- 
eases which always require professional advice^ 
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and in soigical cases I should never recommend an 
amateur to perform any but the very simplest 
operations. 

Medicines. 

The list of medicines formerly nsed in the 
diseases of the dog was a very limited one. It is 
now larger^ and might still perhaps be extended 
with advantage. Many valuable drugs have only 
recently come into use in the treatment of the 
dog, and the practitioner who has gained what 
experience he has before their effects were well 
known^ is still naturally cautious in the employ- 
ment of them. Among these medicines may be 
mentioned quinine^ iodine^ the Areca nut^ cod- 
liver oil^ arsenic^ chloroform^ and sarsapariUa ; 
while the true use and value of many among these 
are still very imperfectly understood^ quinine being 
often looked upon as a certain specific in every 
fever^ and given in immoderate doses during high 
febrile action^ while the great value of arsenic as 
an alterative and in convulsive disorders^ is even 
yet not fully recognized. 

The canine materia medica will^ however^ always 
be limited by the peculiar oi^anization of the dog, 
whose stomach instantly rejects any substance in 
the slightest degree irritating. 

In every case where the administration of me- 
dicine is recommended^ I have given the formula 
and the dose required for a full-grown dog of me- 
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dium size^ whidi I oonBider to be a dog weighing 
firom 14 to 16 lbs. It Ib therefore needless to give 
s list of formulse in this place. 

The unprofessional reader should be on his 
guard against the incautious use of mercury in the 
diseases of the dog. This medicine^ carelessly 
giyen^ produces great and dangerous irritation of 
the coats of the stomach and bowels ; but it is 
impossible to dispense with it^ in the form of ca- 
lomel or blue pill^ in affections of the liver. I 
should recommend its never being given in doses 
exceeding 8 grains. It is^ nevertheless^ a common 
habit of farriers and country practitioners to ad- 
minister this drug in doses of 5^ 10^ or even IS 
grains. 

On the other hand^ opium is seldom given in 
sufficiently large quantities. In the human subject 
it has sometimes been fatal in a dose of ^ of a grain 
when administered to a young child. To obtain 
the full effects of this valuaUe drug upon the dog^ 
it should be esdiibited in large doses ; as a sedative, 
1 grain may be considered the average dose. 

Aloes may also be given to the dog in much 
larger quantities than is safe in man. 20 graioB 
of the extract of Barbadoes aloes may safely be ad- 
ministered. 

In prescribing lor the dog^ some attention should 
be paid to the practice of such unprofessional persons 
2A game«keqpers, Vomers, &c., who use many time- 
honoared sranedies m treating the diseases of the 

H 
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dog; some of them^ no doubt, improper enough 5 
but many of their receipts are founded on a long 
experience of the constitution of the animal, and of 
these advantage should be taken : for instance, the 
common purgative given to dogs by such persons, 
is a mixture of equal parts of castor oil, syrup of rue, 
and syrup of buckthorn. This mixture is strongly 
condemned by Mayhew, a recent authority, whUe 
Stonehenge suggests that the rue should be left 
out of the mixture, and that, as the buckthorn 
is quite inert, syrup of red poppies should be sub- 
stituted for it. Now this syrup of red poppies 
has of itself no value whatever, except that of a 
colouring ingredient, whereas buckthorn is an old- 
fashioned and tolerably effective purgative, and, 
being very cheap, is used to eke^ out the castor oil, 
which is a dear medicine. The syrup of rue is 
carminative, and is useful in preventing the castor 
oil from producing- vomiting, which it is apt to do 
in many cases. So certain am I of the value of 
this receipt, that I have myself used it for many 
years, and always with excellent effect. 

Action and Uses op Medicines in the Diseases 

OF the Dog. 

Acids. — The effects of the internal use of acids 
upon the system of the dog have not, to my know- 
ledge, been determined by experiment. Acids are 
used externally as caustics (see Caustics) in the 
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destruction of excrescences, and dilute prussic acid 
is of the greatest assistance in allaying the irrita- 
tion of the skin in some kinds of mange (see 
Mange) ; it may also be used internally to remove 
sickness. 

Alkalies. — Chalk is useful in diarrhoea from its 
apparently astringent eflFects, but which are, no 
doubt, due to its neutralizing acids which irritate 
the bowels. Soap, used in combination with aloes 
or rhubarb, is very beneficial in cases of habitual 
constipation. 

Ammonia (Liq. Amm.) is antacid and stimulant 
when given internally in doses of from 5 to 15 
drops in milk or water. It is valuable in the last 
stage of fevers, particularly in distemper, when 
other stimulants cannot be used. The stronger 
preparation of ammonia (Liq. Amm. fortior) is 
much used as a blister (see Blisters). 

Alteratives. — ^This term is applied to such 
medicines as, being taken in very small and frequent 
doses, and continued for a length of time, by de- 
grees effect a change in the secretions and in dis- 
ordered actions of the body. 

Most medicines used as alteratives are only 
effective as alteratives when given in very minute 
doses, and have either purgative ot irritant effects 
when given in larger quantities : for instancCj 
mercury in the form of blue pill is purgative in 
doses of 5 or 6 grains ; if given in smaller doses^ 
say of 2 or 3 grains, it produces its well-known 

m2 
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«timtdating effect upon the liver, the kidneys, and 
ifae skin; but if given in minute doses of i to ^ a 
grain twice or three times a day, and continued for 
a long period, it causes an improvement in the di^ 
gestive functions, and the disappearance of mangy 
eru{)tions. 

In the same way araenic becomes one of the most 
useful alteratives for the dog, when givai in small 
doses. Two drops of Fowler's solution twice a day 
is enough to begin with ; and this quantity should 
be increased to 4, 5, or 6 drops. Qreat caution 
must be used in the exhibition of this medicine ; 
and it must be discontinued when it is shown to 
have taken a hold upon the system, of which the 
symptoms are a slight redness of the white of the 
eye, a running at the nose, and a loathing for food. 

Awtifmny is also capable of a very wide ap^c»f- 
tion. Besides its use as an emetic and in the re- 
duction of fever, it has a marked effect as an alter- 
ative in skin diseases, in doses of firom ^ to i of a 
-grain three times a day. 

' Iodide of potassium, in combination with MTio- 
parilla, is said to be of great use during recovery 
jrom rheumatic affections. 

Anodynes. — ^The chief of these is Moroform, 

the use of which should never be neglectod in pop- 

.forming serious operations upon the dog, both fiom 

motives of humanity, and on account of the greater 

, ease with which the dog can be operated upon when 

under its influence. 
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The arhniniattratiaii of chloiafoim to the dog is 
managed as follows : the dog being placed upon « 
taUe and made to lie down^ must be ooaxed and 
patted till he is quiet. A napkin or handkerduef 
is then folded into a conical shape, and 15 or 
20 drops of diloroform being ponred into the 
small end, the other end is held over the dog's 
month and nose, and the narcotizing eflfect is pro- 
dnoed in a few minutes. The inhalation most be 
eontinned till the dog is insensible. When the 
white of the eye may be touched without the dog's 
wincing^ it is a sign that the operation may com*' 
mence. If it is one which is likely to occupy any 
time, an attendant should be ready to apply the 
diloraform, whenever the animal exhibits signs of 
feeling pain. It must be remembered that the 
quieter the dog is kept while he inhales it, the 
more quickly will the drug have its effect. 

The action of chloroform iipon the dog is safe^ 
certain, and complete ; and no humane or careful 
man will £ul to employ it. It is valuable in some 
diseases, as well as when operations have to be p^. 
fanned ; it may be beneficially used where violent 
pai&, spasmodic or otherwise, accompanies diseases 
of the bowels or lungs. 

ANTisPASXoniGs have a sedative effect upon the 
nervous system, and are used to allay spasms or 
kregnlar muscular action dependent upon the 
nerves. The most valuable antispasmodic that is 
tBsed in the treatment of the dog is wlphuric ether : 
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a combination of this medicine with ophan is of the 
greatest value in fits^ colic^ enteritis^ &c. 

Astringents have the effect of contracting mus- 
cular fibres to which they are applied^ as well as of 
coagulating albumen. Astringents are consequently 
useful in three ways : — 1st, by contracting the small 
blood-vessels of a wound, and thereby stopping 
bleeding; 2nd, by exerting the same power of con- 
traction when applied to mucous surfaces, and so 
diminishing excessive secretions, or stopping inor- 
dinate discharges firom the bowels ; and 3rd, they 
diminish the relaxation of the stomach, and thus 
give tone to it in cases of debility in the same 
manner as tonics. 

For internal use, ffallic acid, alum, and catechu 
supersede all other astringents in the treatment of 
the dog. 

For external application in lotions, washes, &c., 
Goulard water, the chloride and the sulphate of 
zinc. 

Cathartics, or aperients, may be divided into 
four classes ; namely,— 

1. Saline aperients, often called cooling medi- 
cines, which act upon the whole intestinal canalj 
and if given in diluted doses with water, also act 
as diuretics ; if given in very small doses, they have 
an excellent cooling and alterative effect in hot 
weather. The only saline purgative that need be 
used in the treatment of the dog is Epsom salts^ 
To produce its full effect upon the bowels, 2 drachm^ 
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should be given: as a cooling alterative^ give 6 
grains every night. 

2. Cholagogties, which have more or less effect 
upon the liver. Of these, the mercurial cathartics, 
as calomel and blue pill, are the most valuable ; they 
stimulate the intestinal glands and the secretion of 
bile, besides having an effect on the kidneys and 
skin. The action of aloes on the liver is doubtful ; 
it evacuates the lower intestines, and is a certain 
and useful drug. The dose for a dog is large; 
from 15 to 25 grains may be given with impunity. 

8. Purgatives, which stimulate secretion, and 
accelerate evacuation ; such as rhubarb, senna, 
castor oil, ani jalap. Of these, the two first are too 
expensive to be much used in the treatment of the 
dog. Some other medicines of this class, such as 
scammony and colocynth, should be avoided as being 
too acrid for the irritable stomach of the dog. 
Castor oil is, on the whole, the most valuable pur- 
gative we possess ; if given in moderate doses, it is 
safe and certain, and its efficiency can be increased 
in a certsun ratio by increasing the quantity. It 
may be mixed with an equal proportion of syrup of 
rue, to prevent its causing vomiting: Croton oil 
need only be used in cases of urgent necessity. 

iMxatives act very mildly upon the bowels. The 
only one that need ever be used for the dog is 
olive oil, in doses of two tablespoonAils ; fresh 
boiled vegetables and boUed liver have also a laxa* 
tive effect. 
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Caustics are employed to destroy the yitalitjr of 
the part to which they are applied. Of these^ the 
most generally nsefiil is hmar eatutie; it is iised to 
destroy morbid growths^ ulcers^ &c. In sohition^ 
it excites a healthy action in inflamed mucous 8nr«- 
fiK»; a nulder canstic of similar Tirtue is the ra2. 
phate of copper or bluestone, Caugtic potash is a 
Tery powerful agent, but must be used with tiie 
greatest caution, on account of its tendency to 
spread. 

Bepbessants are medicines which have an ^LacUy 
opposite efifect to stimulants, hence they are used 
to reduce high febrile action. In the treatment of 
the Aog there is no depressant more useful than 
tart CO- emetic, which produces nausea and depres- 
sion of the system, in doses of | grain. Diureticsy 
such as nitre, are usually combined with tartar 
emetic in the eommon fever medicines. DigitaUg 
is a powerful depressant and diuretic in doses of 
from 1 to 2 grains. 

DiAPHOBETics are medicines which increase the 
perspiration. The antimonial and the mercurial 
preparations, such as tartar emetic and calomel, have 
a diaphoretic effect upon the dog; Dover^s powder 
is also an excellent medicine of this class. Dia« 
phoretics are not much used in the kennel, owing 
to the great difficulty of inducing perspiration 
through the skin of the dog. 

DixT&ETics are medicines which augment tiie 
secretion of urine. Many different meduanea pro« 
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duce this effect^ accardmg to the state of the system 
at the time. Thus^ in a healthy state^ nitre, or the 
9alme purgatives in small doses and much dilated^ 
hare a certain diuretic effect. 

When the system is debilitated and the urine 
scanty in consequence^ the use of totdcs and stimU' 
lants, by stimulating the vital energies^ and perhaps 
by promoting absorption^ will act diuretically. 
Again^ in inflammatory attacks^ when the secre- 
tions are suspended^ depressants, such as tartar 
emetic or bleeding, by lowering and restoring the 
natural state of the oi^ans of the body^ will bring 
the secretion of urine into a healthy condition. 

Mercurial medicines have a direct effect upon 
the kidneys, and are diuretic in addition to thdr 
other powers. 

On the whole, the most generally useful diuretic 
is niire. It maybe used in a dose of 5 or 6 grains/ 
or as a ahght diuretic and alteratiye in skin diseases, 
in doses of from 1 to 3 grains, in combination with 
i^ulphur* 

Emetics. — ^Those in commonest use are tartar^ 
emetic and the sulphate of zinc. A teaspoonful of 
salt and rather less of mustard, mixed in a small^ 
tumbler of lukewarm water, is a good emetic in an^ 
emeigency. Emetics are of great use in emptying- 
and thereby reUeving the stomach. In some dis^ 
eases of the biliary organs^ such as the '' Yellows/' 
they are of the greatest yalue when given in an- 
ear]y stage of the attack* 
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Narcotics, or remedies wliicli produce sleep. — 
The most important of tliese is opium, a drug pecu- 
liarly useful in canine diseases. In combination 
with astringents, it is used in nearly every variety 
of diarrhoea and dysentery ; with ether, it forms the 
most valuable sedative and antispasmodic we possess. 
Solid opium and laudanum are the forms of this 
medicine chiefly used in the treatment of the dog. 
The black drop is an excellent preparation where 
the narcotic effect alone is required. 

. Stimulants are often of great use in cases of 
collapse, or of excessive debility following upon 
fevers, or profuse hsemorrhage, as in parturition, &c., 
where the debility is unaccompanied by fever. In 
such cases they supply the want of nervous force, 
and give time for the restoration of the other func- 
tions. Fort or sherry is the best stimulant ; but 
spirits, especially whiskey diluted with three or 
four parts of water, and in repeated doses of one or 
two teaspoonfuls, are also useful stimulants for 
the dog. In cases where alcohol is not advisable, 
ammonia may be used. 

The action of stimulants and that of tonics are 
closely allied, and I know of no better distinction 
between them, than that the strengthening effects 
of stimulants are more transient, though more 
perceptible than those of tonics. 

Tonics are medicines which gradually restore the 
strength of the body when weakened by disease. 
When prescribed in casegi of debility, tonics give 
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atone and enei^ to the stomacli^ increase the ap- 
petite^ and fiualitate digestion. 

As tonics act by being assimilated^ they require, 
in the case of the dog, to be given at short intervals 
— say every three or four hours. Iron acts as a 
tonic when there is a want of red blood, as evi- 
denced by paleness of the lips and gums. It may 
then be given combined with quinine or gentian. 

The most generally useful tonics for the dog are 
Peruvian bark, or its alkali quinine, and gentian. 
It is advisable in most cases to administer tonics in 
the form of piUs, in combination with some car- 
minsetive, such as ginger. 

List op Drugs — their Action and Doses. 

Aloes. — ^Purgative ; acting on the lower intes- 
tines. From 15 to 30 grains (see Jalap). 

Alum. — ^Astringent. 10 to 15 grains. Burnt 
alum^ mixed with honey, a mild caustic applied to 
fiongous growths. 

Antimony, in the form of tartar emetic, is dia- 
phoretic and depressant. 1 to 3 grains as an emetic ; 
§ to I a grain, often repeated, as a depressant and 
diaphoretic. 

AeecaNut. — ^The best vermifuge, in doses of 
firom 1 scruple to 2 drachms. 

Arnica has the power of dispersing tumours and 
the effects of bruises, when appUed in the form of 
tincture. ' 
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■ ABSENic-^AlteraiiYe. 2 grains twice a day of 
Fowler's solution^ cautiously increased. 

Babk^ Febuvian. — ^Tonic; astringent. Dose | to 
1 drachm. 

Blue Tfujj acts on the liver in doses of 3 to 5 
grains. 

Buckthorn. — ^A cheap adjunct in the castor oil 
drench. From 2 to 3 drachms are purgative if 
given' alone. 

Calomel. — ^Never more than 3 grains : apt to 
salivate. 

Canthaeides. (See Blisters.) 

Castor Oil. — The safest purgative. 2 to 4 
drachms. 

Catechu. — ^Astringent in diarrhoea^ &c. IQ to 
40 grains. 

Chalk. — Astringent; antacid. Dose 10 to 20 
grains. 

Chloropobm. — Anodyne^ when inhaled in dose 
of 15 to 20 grains. 

Copper, Sulphate of. — Used in the form of 
fine powder as a stimulant to ulcers, &c. 

Cream of Tartar.— Anexcellent cooling laxative 
and diuretic medicine for the dog, particularly for 
fox-hounds in summer. 5 to 8 grains ovary nights, 

Crqton Oil. — Purgative. Dose 1 drop. Should 
be mixed with linseed meal in a pill ; only to be 
given in cases of urgent necessity. 

DioiTALis, — Sedative and diuretic. 1 to 2 grains r 
6 grains will kill. 
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Epsom Salts. — Dose 1 to 3 drachms as a pur- 
gative : as an alteratiye 6 grains. 

Ergot of Btb acts on the 'womb. Its value 
has been denied by Mayhew, and its action is 
undoubtedly very uncertain. Dose from 2 to 4 
grains. 

Ether. — ^Antispasmodic. Dose ^ to 1 drachm. 

Ethiofs^ Mineral. — ^An excellent and safe mei*- 
curial preparation for the dog. As an alterative, 
£rom 3 to 5 grains. 

Fern, male. — ^Vermifuge. From 2 to 4 grains 
of the powder may safely be given in cases of tape- 
worm. 

Gentian. — ^Tonic and stomachic. 10 to 20 
grains of the powder, or 3 to 8 grains of the ex- 
tract, in debility following severe illness. 

Ginger. — Cordial and carminative. The synxp 
of ginger is a useful adjunct to tonics, such as gen- 
tian, bark, &c. The powdered root may also he 
used in a pill. 

Glass, finely powdered. — Uncertain vermifuge. 
^ drachm mixed with powdered ginger and lard 
into a piU. 

Iodine. — ^Alterative, in doses of ^ to 1 grain 
twice a day : also as an outward application to pro- 
mote absorption and disperse glandular oilarge- 
ments. The iodide of mercury is valuable in mange. 
Iron. — A useful tonic, whai the lips and tcmgue 
are pale, showing a want of red blood. Doae K) 
to 15 grains of carbonate of iron. 
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Jalap .^ — ^A brisk purgative in doses of 10 to 20 
grains. May be used to bring away worms. 
Ako as an adjunct to aloes; 10 grains of jalap 
with 15 or 20 of aloes make a useful purgative^ 
whicb acts along the whole extent of the intestinal 
canal. 

Jameses Powder. — A good antimonial alterative, 
3 grains twice a day. 

Mercurial Ointment. — For mange, &c., mixed 
with lard. 

Myrrh. — Antiseptic and astringent. Useful as 
a wash for ulcerated state of the mouth. 

Nitrate of Silver (lunar caustic). — The best and 
safest caustic. May be used internally in chorea, 
in doses of ^ grain. 

Nitre. — Cooling diuretic, 8 grains: alterative, 
2 grains every night. 

Opium. — ^Narcotic. Dose from | grain to 2 
grains, according to size of dog. 

Prussic Acid. — ^To allay irritation in the skin, 
dilute a drachm of the medicinal acid in a pint of 
water. 

Quinine. — Tonic. Dose 2 grains. 

Salt. — ^An emetic, in doses of one teaspoonful 
in ^ pint of water: as a vermifuge, put a tea- 
spoonful in the mouth, and let it dissolve and be 
swallowed. 

Sarsaparilla. — Uncertain alterative, in doses 
of 1 drachm. 

Sulphur. — Laxative, in doses of 1 drachm. As 
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an alteratiye in skin diseases^ it may he employed 
with nitre^ in doses of 5 to 10 grains. 

Turpentine. — Internally as a vermifuge. The 
so-called Venice turpentine^ in the solid state^ may 
be used in doses varying from 1 scruple to 2drachms. 
It is safer^ though far less effective^ than the oil as 
a worm medicine^ and may be used in combination 
with Areca-nut powder. The Venice turpentine 
usually sold by druggists is in reality resin^ com- 
bined with oil of turpentine. 

Mode op giving Medicines. 

When it is possible^ the dog should have his 
medicine with his food, or the medicine may, if 
there is very little of it and the dog is hungry, be 
given wrapped up in a bit of meat ; but sometimes 
this is not feasible, and the dog must have his 
medicine in a pill or bolus, or if this is impossible, 
he must be drenched. 

To give a pill, sit down and take the dog be- 
tween the knees, open his mouth by pressing the 
lips against the teeth, and let an assistant put the 
pill, well wrapped in silver paper, as &r down the 
throat as he can. Keep the dog's mouth shut 
until he is seen to swallow, of which his licking his 
lips is a sure sign. 

To give a drench, open the dog's mouth, as be* 
fore, put the medicine in by spoonfuls, far back^ 
shutting his mouth after each spoonful till he 
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swallows. With a very strongs resistiiig dog, an 
earthenware bottle, such as a ginger beer botde, 
must be used instead of the spoon, and the animal^s 
mouth held open by a doth twisted round his 
upper jaw. A dog may also be made to take me- 
dicine, when it is in a liquid form, by closing his 
mouth with one hand, and drawing out the Hps 
and cheek at the comer of the mouth, so as to 
form a little pouchy into which the medicine may 
be poured a little at a time. By tibis method he 
is not alarmed or flustered, but the operation is 
rather tedious. 

A powder may be given in one or two ways ; 
either it may be well mixed with butter, and then 
smeared, a little at a time, on the dog's nose, who 
will lick it off; or it may be mixed with an equal 
quantity of sugar, and put far bad^ on his tongue, 
his mouth being forced open as in giving a pill ; 
vthe sugar makes it taste less nauseous, and induces 
him to swallow it. 

The stomach of the dog is so sensitive, that any 
irritating substance is seldom retained upon it ; and 
a£k^ giving medicine it is the custom to chain up a 
dog in such a waythat his head is k^t raised from 
thTgromidforhdfanhourorscSpreventhim 
from vonuting ; but this does not always succeed^ 
and it is better to obviate the effects upon the 
stomach by giving the dc^ a short run out of doors 
jufter he has taken medicine. 
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Blisters and Liniments. 

Before applying a blister, the hair should be cut 
oflF close to the skin, and, as blisters generally con- 
sist of deleterious substances, a wire muzzle should 
be put upon the dog. 

An active blister for general use may be made of 
strong liquor of ammonia and camphorated spirits, 
of each 2 ounces, and powdered cantharides | 
ounce. 

A quick and strong blister :— mustard 4 ounces, 
mixed thoroughly with cold water, strong liquor of 
ammonia ^ ounce, spirits of turpentine 1 ounce. 

The blister may be applied in a sponge, held for 
ten minutes or longer to the place from which the 
hair has been cut. 

Liniments are employed to obtain a milder 
counter irritant eflfect, in cases of strains, rheuma- 
tism, &c. An excellent liniment is formed of equal 
parts of laudanum, liquor of ammonia and spirits 
of turpentine. Liniments should be well rubbed 
into the skin with the hand. 

Setons. 

A fold of skin being taken up, a lancet is passed 
through, and a «eton needle is pushed through the 
hole so formed and draws after it a piece of tape, 
which, if a powerfiil effect is to be produced, may 
be covered with a blistering ointment. 

N 
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A common packing needle vnH answer the pur- 
pose of the seton needle^ and a sharp penknife will 
do for the lancet, on an emeigencj. 

Bleeding 

May be performed in the neck-vein, in the ear, or 
the inside of the fore-arm, but bleeding in the neck- 
yein is preferable. A patch of hair being cat off 
on the left side of the windpipe, and a string tied 
rather tightly round the dog^s neck, a longish cat 
must be made in the vein,, which will then be felt 
to rise in the neck ; care being taken to cut in the 
direction of the vein, and not across it. The open- 
ing made should be suf&ciently large to admit of 
the free escape of the blood. In most cases, if it is 
advisable to bleed at all, it should be done till the 
dog reels from the loss of blood. This will gene- 
rally tak^ place after taking from 8 to 7 ounoesi 
according to the size of the animal. A good ge- 
neral rule in bleeding is to take 1 ounce far eveiy 
8 lbs. of the dog^s weight. When enough has been 
taken, the string should be untied, and either a small 
pin stuck across the edge of the wound, and a piece 
of coarse thread wound round the two ends, or two 
threads passed through the lips of the woiBid* In 
two or three days the cat is healed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FEVERS. 
Difltomper — RKmnmlin Fever — Cold, or Ck^mmon Ferer. 

Distemper. 

DiSTEMFSK is now invariably admitted to be simi- 
lar in its symptoms to the epidemic continuous 
fever in hnman beings^ known imder the various 
names of typhus^ nervous^ gastric^ inflammatoay, 
or bilions fever^ according to the different leading 
oomplicaticms which distinguish it; and the di&- 
covery of this resemblance is of the greatest assist- 
anee in the successful trealanent of the disease. 

Difimtum. — A fever accompanied by extreme 
jj^OBtrsdon of strength^ with disturbance of all the 
fbnct&ans^ and a strong tendency to local complica- 
tionsy particularly to affections of the bowek^ head 
or famgs. 

Symptoms. — ^These sometimes come on suddenly, 
but are usually gradual and obscure. The first 
syaaptoms are invariably dulness, lassitude^ dis- 
indinatiKm for exerdse, aaid loss of aj^petite. Then 
shivering, <piiekened pulse and homed breathing, 
mark the low fever, whidi soon sets in ; and in a 
few days the dog has quite lost his strength and> 

n2 
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becomes rapidly emaciated. During this early 
period of the disease^ there is often diarrhoea and 
vomitings and generally a slight husky cough^ and 
running at the eyes and nose; or sometimes 
there is a great diminution of the secretions. The 
symptoms of the approach of distemper are not, 
however^ always so well marked as this^ and often 
resemble those of a common cold, but in three or 
four days the true nature of the disease becomes 
evident. 

Indications of local disease soon show themselves 
in the following parts :^ 

The Head. — When fits come on, it is a clear sign 
that either the substance or membrane of the brain 
is congested. These fits are marked either by an 
extreme degree of stupor, or by great violence 
when the substance itself of the brain is attacked, 
in which case the dog rarely recovers. The violence 
of the dog during these fits is sometimes so great 
as to be mistaken for hydrophobia, which, however, 
is never attended with the extreme emaciation 
which marks distemper. A constant symptom of 
congestion of the brain, whether slight or severe, 
is the bloodshot appearance of the eyes, and the 
heat of the whole head. 

The Chest. — Hard, quick and difficult breathing; 
a short dry cough, accompanied by red-coloured 
mucous expectoration ; bloodshoot eyes ; high fever, 
and increased heat of surface, mark inflammation 
of the lungs. (See Pneumonia.) 
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The Bowels. — Inflammation of the bowels is at- 
tended by great thirsty intense heat and pain in the 
bowels^ violent diarrhoea^ and black faeces often 
tinged with blood and mucus. (See Enteritis.) 

The lAver. — The existence of congestion of this 
oi^an is proved by the yellow colour of the eyes, 
and sometimes of the whole skin^ and by the yellow 
ochre appearance of the faeces. (See Hepatitis.) 

The Skin is very frequently covered in distemper, 
usually in the latter stages^ with a mangy eruption, 
or with distinct pustules on the belly or inside ot 
the legs. 

J%e Eyes. — Severe inflammation of the eyes is 
often a compKcation of the last stage of distemper. 
The proper treatment is described under the head 
Ophthalmia. 

These local diseases may either appear singly, or 
any two or more may co-exist. In its regular course 
the disease increases in severity to the second or 
third week, when the dog recovers gradually, or 
sinks into a state of extreme prostration, from 
which he has not strength to rally and dies ex- 
hausted, or else the poison in the system is thrown 
off by the action of the kidneys or by the skin, 
and the symptoms then begin to amend. But the 
usual termination of the disease is in one of the 
local affections, which may, or may not, prove fatal* 

Treatment. — ^I need not put the reader on his 
guard against any pretended specific for this 
common and much-dreaded disease. When the 
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-complications are so yarioiu and so dangerous^ it 
is obyions that no one remedy can avails and suocess 
in coping with the disease is only to be obtained 
by a close obserration of the symptoms as Hiey 
•present themsdves^ by the administratian of impro- 
priate remedies^ and the greatest care in sdppari> 
ing the strength of the dog during the exhaustioiL 
which follows the abatement of the more yiolent 
^mptoms. 

During the first stage of the disease^ the secre* 
tions are suspended or diminished^ and the first 
object is to restore them to their proper condition. 
Give blue pill (dose 5 grains)^ followed in four or 
Are hours by castor oil (1 tablespoonful). Let the 
castor 'oil be repeated on the next and following 
days^ if the dog requires it. 

When high fever sets in^ the olgect will be to 
subdue it by lowering medicines. This will be best 
-acccnnplished by giving tartar emetic (dose ^ grain) 
every four hours ; if constipation is present^ give 
with it^ each time^ castor oil (dose 1 teaspoonfiil) ; 
and if this is rejected^ give the emetic alone^ and 
keep the bowels open by a daily injection of two 
jbablespoonfiils of castor oil in j^ a pint of lukewann 
water. 

: Some practitioners recommend bleeding at this 
stage^ and in many cases it is doubtless expedient; 
imt if recourse is had to it^ it must be with great 
caution^ bearing in mind the tedious^ exhausting 
nature of the .disease. If the heaving at the flanks 
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is yery greats the fever very high^ the heat of the 
body great^ the pulse quick^ and the strength of 
the animal not much reduced^ he may be bled. 
For this purpose he should be made to standi or 
be supported in a standing position^ and bled till 
he faints. 

The different local diseases should be treated as 
they deyelope themselves. If there are symptoms 
of congestion of the brainy the head should be kept 
Cool by frequent sponging with cold water^ or iced 
water if it can be got^ and firom 2 to 4 ounces of 
blood should be taken from a vein on the inside of 
the ear. If there is great drowsiness^ a strong 
blister may be placed on the top of the head. If 
there is much restlessness with affection of the 
head^ give as an injection^ 1 drachm of laudanum 
in ^ pint of thin starch or gruel. It must be borne 
in mind^ that when distemper attacks the head^ very 
-prompt and active measures are required^ as it is the 
most dangerous complication that can take place. 

If the symptoms of inflammation of the lungs are 
very strongs recourse must be had to bleeding ; if 
less marked^ a blister should be placed on.the chesty 
and cough medicines given as in Pneumonia. 

In inflammation of the bowels, the treatment re- 
commended under the head of this disease must be 
adopted. Diarrhoea, when unaccompanied by in- 
flammation, may be relieved by a few small dosiss 
of castor oil, with ^ a teaspoonfnl of laudanum. 
Where castor oil is not advisable^ give^ at short in-^ 
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tervals^ a tablespoonful of a mixture containing 
chalk 2 drachms^ laudanum 6 drachms^ gum-arabic 
1 drachm^ water 5 ounces. A warm linseed-meal 
poultice may be applied along the belly; and if 
the diarrhoea is very obstinate^ an injection may 
be given^ and repeated occasionally^ composed of 
i pint of warm gruel and 1 drachmof laudanum. 

When the dog^s strength begins to fail^ after the 
abatement of the more violent symptoms^ his food^ 
which should hitherto have been weak beef-tea or 
arrowroot^ should consist of very strong beef-tea or 
arrowroot^ with a dessert-spoonful of port wine in 
them^ and should be given every two hours, and^ if 
necessary^ forced down his throat. If^ however, 
there is still fever, the wine should be given 
cautiously; and if it is found to increase the fever, 
it must be discontinued. If port wine cannot be 
given, spirits and water may be used instead. It 
is not till the fever has entirely disappeared, that 
tonics should be given. The diet should then 
consist, as above, of strong broth, alternating with 
sago or arrowroot, and given every two or three 
hours; aad three times a day he should have a 
tonic pill, for which the following is the receipt : — 

Sulphate of quinine 2 scruples. 

Extract of gentian 1 drachm. 

Syrup of ginger, qu. suflp. 
Make into 20 pills. 

Great care should be taken of the dog during 
convalescence, and he should not leave the house 
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till he has entirely recovered ; relapses after dis- 
temper being very frequent. Daring his whole 
illness^ he should be kept in a dry^ warm^ and com- 
fortable place^ and above all^ should be treated 
with the greatest kindness and gentleness. 

It has been for some time a disputed point whe- 
ther vaccinatioft is a preventive of the distemper. 
Judging by analogy^ it certainly could not be 
expected that cowpox should act as a safeguard 
against distemper^ a disease bearing not the slightest 
generic resemblance to it ; and unfortunately this 
view of the matter has been completely borne 
out by experience. The inutility of vaccination 
for distemper would probably have been esta- 
blished long agOj but for the fact that the visita- 
tions of this disease are of an uncertain and par- 
tially epidemic character ; passing by some kennels 
to attack others^ and thereby falsifying the obser- 
vations of some persons who have relied upon 
vaccination. 

Inoculation can, however, be safely practised as 
a preventive, for distemper rarely attacks a dog 
twice. If a whole litter are inocidated, it is not 
likely that any will be lost, as the attack is gene- 
rally slight ; at all events, the loss of a puppy is 
small as compared with that of a grown dog. To 
inoculate for the distemper, insert a small feather 
into the nose of a diseased dog ; then put it up 
the nose of each pup. All that will be required in 
the way of treatment, is to keep them warm and 
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feed them well. A slight ooagh and mimmg at 
the nose is nsoallY all the ^^tent of the disease. 

Rheumatic Fevek. 

Symptoms, — Shivering, more or less fever, and 
loss of spirits ; the dog shrinks firom the hand, and 
cries out if he is touched ; the bowels are generally 
confined, and the urine scanty. 

TreatmefU. — The disease usually yields to bleed- 
ing, a few doses of castor oU, and a warm bath, 
after which the dog should be thoroughly dried 
and kept warm, and an embrocation of equal parts 
of oil of turpentine, ammonia and laudanum rubbed 
into the skin daily. If the fever continues, give 
^-grain doses of opium and calomel three times a 
day. When the fever has disappeared, stop this 
medicine, and give 1 grain of quinine morning and 
evening. 

CoLu OR Common Fever. 

The dog is not very liable to cold, notwithstand* 
ing the alternations of heat and cold, and dryness 
and wet to which he is subjected. 

Symptoms. — ^Dulness, slight shivering, and a hot 
nose, are the symptoms of a very mild attack ; in 
a more severe form of cold, the fever is more 
marked, a slight cough is often present, there is a 
running at the nose, and the secretions generally 
are. scanty. 
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Treatment. — ^The treatment will vary with the 
severity of the symptoms. In a slight case, it will 
be enough to see that the dog is comfortably and 
warmly lodged, and, if necessary, to give him a 
gentle purgative, such as a tablespoonful of castor 
oil. 

K the liver and kidneys are not acting, give 

J5 grains of blue pill, followed in eight hours by 

Epsom, salts (dose 2 drachms) ; and night and 

morning 2 grains of Epsom salts with 8 grains of 

nitre as a drench, much diluted. 

K the cough is very troublesome, it may be 

necessary to give a teaspoonfol of equal parts of 

•paregoric elixir, ''Black drop^^ and four parts of 

Byrup every four hours : in tins case the drench of 

Epsom salts and nitre need only be giv^i a^ night. 

If the strength is much reduced when the at- 
tack is over, it may be advisable to give a tonic 
It should only be begun when the cough has en- 
tirely disappeared. The tonic used may be the 
one recommended in recovery firom distemper 
(see p. 184). 

It should be remembered that the beginning of 
distemper much resembles that of common cold, 
and that, if neglected, cold is apt to turn into dis- 
temper. The treatment I have recommended in 
the first stage of cold, will be equally applicable to 
iie commencemeat of distemper. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DISEASES OF THE INTEBNAL OSaANS. 

Pleurisy — ^Pneamonia — Bronchitis — ^Astlima — Enteritia — Hepa- 
titis — Influnmatioii of the Bladder — Colio — ^Diarrhoea — Con- 
stipation — Indigestion — ^Dropsy. 

Pleurisy and Pneumonia. 

Pleurisy is inflammation of the membrane lining 
the lungs and chest : Pneumonia, an inflamma- 
tion of the substance of the lungs themselves. 
As these two diseases may easily be mistaken, for 
each other^ and the treatment proper to each is 
widely different^ I shall foUow the example of 
Youatt^ Stonehenge^ and other recent authors^ in 
abridging the excellent comparative table, drawn 
up by Monsieur Delafond of Alfort, of both the 
chronic and acute forms of the two diseases. 



AcuTB Pleubist. 

Symptoms, — Shivering, usu- 
ally aooompanied by slight co- 
licky pains, and foUowed by ge- 
neral or partial sweating. In- 
spiration always short, unequal 
and interrupted ; expiration 
full ; air expired of the natural 



AcuTB Pkbumovia. 

Symptoms, — General shiyer- 
ing, rarely aooompanied. I7 
colicky pains, followed by par- 
tial sweats at the flanks and 
inside of the thighs. Inspira- 
tion full ; expiration short; aif 
expired hot Cough frequently 
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Acute FLSxnusT. 

temperature. Cougli unfre- 
qnent, £unt, short, and without 
expectoration. Artery full. 
Pulse quick, small, and wiry. 



Acute Pneumonia. 

followed by slight discharge of 
red-coloured mucus. Artery 
fulL Pulse accelerated, strong, 
full, and soft. On percus- 
sion, a dull sound is returned 
from the congested parts, pro- 
duced by thickening of the sub- 
stance of the lungs, from con- 
gestion. 



Chronic Pleubist. 

Symptoms. — Inspiration al- 
ways deep; expiration short 
Cough dry, with expectoration, 
frequent or capricious. Ab- 
sence of complete respiratory 
murmur in the inferior portion 
of the chest. 



Chronic Pneumonia. 

Symptoms. — ^Inspiration and 
expiration quick, painful, and 
interrupted. Cough unfre- 
quent and suppressed ; no ex- 
pectoration. 



Treatment of acute Pleurisy. — Feed on a low 
diet of gruel, &c. ; bleed copiously at once ; keep 
the bowels open with doses of castor oil, and ad- 
minister tartar emetic in doses of a ^ of a grain 
every one or two hours. If the fever is not 
abated by this treatment, combine a | of a grain of 
calomel with each dose of tartar emetic. 

Treatment of acute Pneumonia, — Feed on a low 
diet. If the dog is strong and the fever is high, 
bleed at the beginning of the attack ; if he is at all 
weakly, and the fever seems to be of a low kind, 
bleeding must be avoided, and a blister should be 
rubbed into the dog's chest, composed of equal parts 
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of cantharidea^ oil of tuTpetitine and lard. The dog 
shoidd at once haye a dose of castor oil^ followed 
by I grain of tartar ^etic eveiy thiee (ff four houis, 
inereaong the dose if the fever does not abate. 
The termination of this actiye disease^ when the 
inflammatory fever has passed away^ is frequently 
in low fever^ with great prostration ; in which case 
the dog's strength must be supported by strong 
broth^ given offcen^ and with a teaspoonfiil of brandy 
or wine in it. 

Trefstment of chronic Pleurisy. — ^The treatment 
for the chronic form should be less active^ bat 
similar to that of acute pleurisy. Suppcni; tibe 
strength by nourishing broths^ 8cc.^ but without 
any solid food. 

Treatment of chronic Pneumoma. — ^Instead of 
the blister^ recommended in the acute form of the 
disease^ put a strong mustard plaster on the chesty 
from which the hair should be cut off with a pair 
of scissors. Bleeding is seldom necessary. In 
other respects^ the treatment for acute pneumonia 
may be followed. The diet should consist o{ sago, 
gruel^ or sopped bread. If the dog seems sinkii^, 
he may have a litde broth^ and an occasional spocm- 
frd of port wine and water. 

l%ese diseases are often complicated with each 
other^ and very many cases of jmeumonia become 
connected witib, or terminste in {deunsy. 
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Bronchitis. 

A disease similur to bronchitis in man is spoken 
of by some veterinary surgeons. I have never 
seen this disease in a separate and distinct form^ 
but congestion or inflammation of the tracheal or 
bronchial mucous membrane is by no means an 
uncommon complication of pneumonia. The treat- 
ment recommended for that disease^ would be 
equally applicable to a case of bronchitis in a di- 
stinct form. 

Asthma. 

Asthma attacks old^ over-fed, or worn-out ani- 
mals j and being a disease mainly caused by want 
of power and complicated with a mangy, scrofulous 
state of the system, is capable of mitigation rather 
than of entire cure. 

SymptofM.- — ^Asthmatic breathing occurring in 
fits; the dog is slothful and dull. The appetite is 
not much affected; th0*e is no fever; the coat is 
often ragged, showing the presence of mange of 
some kind. 

Treatment. — ^The objects o£ the treatment are 
twofold: — 1st, to rdieve the urgent symptoms; and 
Snd, to improve the health and remove the ex- 
citing causes. 

Whoi the d<^ is comparatively strong, he may 
have aa emetic at the beginning of the attack 
(dose 2 grains of tartar emetic) ; bat in the case 
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of an old^ feeble dpg^ this treatment would be too 
lowering. 

Daring tbe asthmatic fit^ give a teaspoonful of 
equal parts sulphuric ether and laudanum^ and four 
parts syrup. If the dog is very weakly^ it is ad- 
visable to repeat this medicine at intervals of three 
or four hours throughout the day. 

A liniment composed of 5 parts mustard and 
2 parts spirits of turpentine, may be rubbed into 
the chest. 

The general health must be attended to by 
keeping the bowels open by the use of castor oil or 
aloes (dose 20 grains every night), and by giving a 
reduced diet, consisting of potatoes, bread, or oat- 
meal-porridge, with only very little meat. The 
dog should be fed twice a day. 

Husk. 

A complaint which I do not remember to have 
seen described in any work on the diseases of the 
dog is known by this name to London dog-fanciers. 
It is common and very troublesome, and is said to 
be contagious. 

Symptoms, — A husky choking cough, which is 
only relieved for the time when the dog has coughed 
up a portion of frothy mucus, which seems to be 
the cause of the cough itself. There is no fever or 
dryness of the nose, or thirst, but the dog gets 
perceptibly thinner when the disease has been on 
faim for any time. 
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Treatment — I have foimd the following treat- 
ment specific in every case. After getting the 
bowels into a healthy state^ give two drops of the 
solution of the chloride of arsenic twice a day with 
the food, increasing the quantity gradually to three, 
and afterwards to four drops. The dog should be 
fed moderately twice a day, and have regular 
exercise. This treatment has often to be continued 
for some weeks. 



Hepatitis — Inflammation op the Liver, or the 

Yellows. 

Symptoms, — Sickness, thirst, shivering and fever; 
the whites of the eyes, the gums and lips, and some- 
times the skin generally, become yellow, as in the 
case of jaundice in man ; constipation, or diarrhoea ; 
the faeces clay-coloured, showing' a want of bile in 
the intestines. 

, Treatment. — If the disease is taken in its early 
stage, before much fever has set in, there is no 
treatment so efficacious as an emetic (2 grains of 
tartar emetic in a tablespoonful of warm water, 
followed by drenches of lukewarm water tiU the 
effect is produced). In any case the dog should 
have a pill containing 8 grains of blue piU with 
1 grain of opium, every five or six hours. If 
diarrhoea is produced by this treatment, the 
quantity of opium must be increased, and the 
mercury, if necessary, reduced to 2 grains. The 

o 
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diet should consist of gniel^ sag^^ &c* Castor oil 
skould be given every mornings if the state of the 
boweb seems to require it^ in doses of 1 taUb- 
spoonful. An embrocation^ consisting of 3 table- 
spoonfuls of mustard and 1 tablespoonM of oil of 
turpentine^ should be rubbed in over the liver. In 
severe cases^ bleeding should be resorted to as soon 
as possible. Tonics should be given when the 
dog is recovering. (See receipt for Tonic Pills, 
p. 184.) 

Chronic Inflammation of the Liver. — Symptoms, 
Loss of spirits; gradual^ and finally extreme ema- 
ciation ; enlargemenf of the liver, and great disten- 
sion of the belly; the feces show, by their pale 
day-colour, the absence of bile ; tiie coat staring, 
sometimes coming off in patches. 

Treaimeid. — Give 2 grains of blue pill every five 
or six hours, continued till the mouth is sore — ^a 
sign that the system is saturated with the drug. 
The dog nmst have a feffinaceous diet with broth. 
Occasional doses of castor oiL are necessary, if there 
is constipation. If the bowels aore acted upon by 
the blue pill, I grain of opium may be comlnned 
with it. Mercurial ointment should be. rubbed 
daily into the side^ over the liver. If the strength 
is much impaired, and there is little appetite, 
gentian can be given, esttter alone, or combined 
with iron if the tcmgue and lips are pale (carboiiate 
of iron, 10 grains; extract of gentian, 5 to 8 grains; 
given twke a day). 
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Colic. 



Deaeription. — Spasms of the coats of the bowels, 
attended by fits of intense pain. 

9ymptom$.-—T!\iid attack comes on suddenly; at 
first the dog gives a short cry at intervals ; this cry 
generally changes to a prolonged howl^ as the fits 
of pain become severer and of longer duration. 
The nose is usually cool and moist/ the eye not 
red, and nothing in the appearance of the animal 
would lead one to suspect mischief. The attitude 
dtiring the fits is peculiar ; the back being arched, 
the legs drawn together, and the tail pressed be- 
twe^i the legs. 

Treatment, — ^Give, as an injection, 2 tablespoon- 
fdls of the following mixture : ether 3 parts, lauda^ 
num 2 parts, water 10 parts, followed by a hot bath, 
in which the dog should remain for a quarter of an 
hour. He should be dried hastily and wrapped in 
a blanket, and at intervals of an hour should have 
a dose of -1^ drachm of laudanum and 20 drops of 
ether, mixed with a tablespoonfiil of water, till the 
fits of pain are less severe, when the doses should 
be given at longer intervals and gradually stopped. 
Whai the attach is very sharp, the quantity oi 
laudanum in the doses and injection should be 
increased, and the dog may have a second injection 
of laudanum and ether. 

In ordinary attacks of colic, a warm bath with 
•the doses of laudanum and ether mentioned above, 

o2 
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wiU usually effect a cure. When the fit is sharp, 
great relief is afforded by causing the dog to 
inhale 10 or 20 drops of chloroform on a handker- 
chief. 

Colic is often accompanied by obstinate consti- 
pation, in which case a tablespoonful of castor oil 
should be administered ; or, if this is ineffectual in 
giving relief, twice the quantity of castor oil may 
be given as an injection, in J pint of thin gruel. 

Enteritis, or Inflammation of the Bowels. 

Symptoms, — Resemble those of colic in some 
respects, but as the treatment proper to each dis- 
ease is different, it is important to distinguish 
them. This disease is preceded by general fever- 
ishness, a dry nose, coldness of the extremities, 
great thirst and loss of appetite, shivering fits, and 
a quick hard pulse. The back is arched, and the 
legs drawn together, as in colic. The cries of the 
dog during an attack of inflammation are sharper 
and shorter, being less of the nature of a long howl, 
thaji in the case of simple colic. This symptom I 
have rarely mistaken ; and I have on several occa- 
sions been enabled to distinguish the disease by 
the nature of the cry alone. There is usually much 
constipation, and an evident increase of pain is 
produced by gentle pressure on the bowels, whereas 
in colic the pain is often relieved by pressure. 
Inflammation of the bowels is sometimes the con- 
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sequence of a neglected case of colic, and the two 
diseases are often complicated with each other. 

Treatment, — ^This is one of the most fatal dis- 
eases to which the dog is subject, and the treat- 
ment, to be successful, should be prompt and ac- 
tive. Blood-letting must be resorted to; and 
leeches (from 6 to 12) may with advantage be ap- 
plied on the seat of the pain, ^md the dog imme- 
diately afterwards placed in a warm bath, to en- 
courage the bleeding — ^taking care that this is not 
carried too far. When he is in the bath, admini- 
ster a desertspoonful of a mixture of equal parts of 
laudanum and ether, with 10 parts of water, and 
continue it at intervals of ^ an hour, while the cries 
last. 

It is absolutely necessary to administer mercury 
in some form in Enteritis, but the irritating effects 
of this drug upon the then inflamed surface^ of the 
bowels, must be obviated as much as possible, by 
giving the drug in the mildest form and smallest 
possible doses. It will therefore be advisable to give 
5 grains of grey powder, with 1 grain of opium, at 
intervals of 5 hours ; and, when the more urgent 
symptoms are mitigated, a full dose of castor oil 
may be given. 

It is due to the reader to state that so high an 
authority as Profe^or Spooner is opposed to the 
exhibition of mercury in Enteritis in the dog. 
. ' Feed during recovery on beef-tea and boilad 
rice. 
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DiARBHCEA. 

There are many sorts of diarrlioea in the dog, 
each of which cequires a different treatment. A 
broad distinction may be made into acnte and 
chronic diarrfacea. 

Simple Diarrhoea. — Symptoms. Looseness of the 
bowelsj without sickness or the discharge of mucus. 

Treatment, — In slight cases, the dog need have 
no medicine for a couple of days. If the complaint 
does not then stop, give a tablespoonfiil of castor 
oil, with from 10 to, 15 drops of laudanum. 

Acute Diarrhfea, — Symptoms. Great loeseneas 
of the bowels, with copious discharges of mucus. 
Sickness often precedes or accompanies the dis- 
ease. There is little or no fever, but considerable 
thirst ; and no pain on pressure being applied to 
the abdomen. 

Treatment. — A large tablespoonful of castor oO 
with from 20 to SO drops of laudanum. The dog 
should have food from which all solid or irritating 
matters are excluded, such as well-boiled gruel or 
rice, and milk. K this treatment does not sue* 
ceed, which it does in nine cases out of ten, give 
from 5 to 15 grains of the compound powder of 
chalk with opium, three times a day. If the dis- 
ease still continue, add to th6 powder ^ grain of 
opium and 10 grains of catechu. 

Chronic Diarrhcea. — TVeatment. This disease is 
produced by a congested state of the mucous mem- 
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brane; and Hie treatment should be directed to re- 
movingtbftt congestaon^ which can best be done by 
giving Tery smaU doses ai meicurial pr^aration, to 
act upon the liver^ which is generally the seat of the 
disease. Give^ during two days^ 2 grains of grey 
powder with 10 drops of laudanum^ every four hours; 
then give the chalk mixture as above^ three times 
a day. Great cauticm must be used in &rivin£: the 

^'j^: if it i. ow^d u, £iJ ^ 

bowels^ as evidenced by an aggravation of the 
diarrhoea, it should be immediately stopped for a 
time, and the use of chalk and opium alone per- 
severed in. If these fail, recourse may be had to 
catechu and opium (dose, catechu ^ drachm, opium 
1 grain, three times a day). Feed, during the 
attack, on be^-tea and boiled rice. 

l}ysent&ric Diarrhcea. — Symptoms. Looseness of 
the bowels, with scanty evacuations of a gelatinous 
substance, resembling white of egg, or <rf mucus 
mixed with blood, or of blood alone. There is 
(^ben much fever and, apparently, severe griping 
pains. The disease is apt to become chionic. 

Treatment, — In every case the «)nt&titB of the 
bowels must be removed by two or three fiill doses 
of castcKT oil with opium (dose, 1 tableeqpoonM of 
castor oil, 80 drops of laudanum, once a day). 
No s(did food should be given ; and, if the strength 
is&iling, the food should be admimstered every two 
or three hours, and a little wine mixed with it occa- 
sionally. In severe cases, injections of gruel and 
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laudanum are advisable (gruel ^ pint^ laudanum 50 
drops); aaidleechessliould be applied to theabdomen* 
Unless the liver is affected^ this treatment wiU 
generally succeed; and it can be ascertained whe- 
ther the liver is in faulty by evidence of pain when 
the region of the liver is pressed^ and by the clayey 
appearance of the faeces. Where the liver is affected^ 
grey powder must be given in 1 grain doses^ three 
times a day. In cases of long-continued dysenteric 
diarrhoea^ tonics^ such as quinine^ and strong astrin- 
gents^ such as catechu or chalky should be given. 

Inflammation of the Bladder. 

Symptoms. — ^Pain on the application of pressure 
'Over the region of the bladder; The urine is dis- 
charged in small quantities and with apparent pain. 
The pain and inflammation frequently extend to 
the urethra. 

Causes. — ^Exposure to cold and wet ; a blow ; the 
injudicious use of aphrodisiacs^ such as cantharides^ 
in the case of the bitch ; and^ perhaps^ the presence 
of stones in th^ bladder. 

Treatment, — Diuretics, such as nitre, though 
often employed jand recommended, should be 
strictly avoided. Give a purgative every morning, 
of equal parts of castor oil and olive oil, and use 
once a day an enema of J to ^ pint of starch, or 
thin and well-boiled gruel. Give every night a ball 
containing — 
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Minderenis^ spirit (Liq. Amin.l 3 ^^chms. 

Acet.) J 

Dover's powder 3 grains. 

Black drop 8 drops. 

If there is much fever and the strength is not 
reduced, bleed freely. 

In cases of simple debility with incontinence of 
urine use astringent tonics, such as a decoction of 
oak bark and Peruvian bark, ^ drachm of each in 
a pint of water ; dose ^ of a pint night and morning. 



Constipation 

Is the result of neglect. If the dog's food is not 
sufficiently varied, and proper means of exercise 
denied him^ the consequence is sure to be consti- 
pation, which often assumes a troublesome, and 
sometimes a dangerous form. In an ordinary case, 
the removal of the cause eflFects a cure and prevents 
a return of the disease. I'he dog should have green 
food every other or third day, and well-boiled oat- 
meal porridge daily, and an occasional meal of 
boiled liver. Plenty of exercise is indispensable. 
This treatment may be preceded by a dose of 
castor oil, or he may have every morning a table- 
spoonful containing 2 parts of olive oil and 1 part 
of castor oil. 

If the belly of the dog is much distended, and 
he is uneasy, or in great pain, no time should be 
lost in giving repeated injections of warm water^ 
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combined with castor oil (in the proportion of 2 
tablespoonfals to \ pint of water) till an effect is 
produced. A full dose of castor oil (1 tablespoon- 
ful) should be administered at the same time. 

Indig^bstion. 

Symptoms. — Many fcnrms of disease can be traced 
to indigestion^ which itself anses from want of 
exercise^ irregular or oyer feedings or all three 
causes combined. The symptoms therefore are 
very various. Sometimes the animal becomes ex- 
cessively fat^ loses his spirits^ gets irritable and 
snappish, his gums become inflamed and his breath 
offensive; sometimes he is afflicted with asthma, 
and a hollow cough. Some form of mange is a 
common secondary symptom. The preUminary 
symptoms, however, are invariably a loss of appetite 
for wholesome food, generally accompanied with 
thirst, and sometimes with sickness; there is often 
diarrhcea, and very often more or less inflation of 
the stomach. 

IVeaiment. — ^The treatment will depend upon 
the symptoms, and upon the causes which have led 
to ihe disease. Where the dog has been obviously 
overfed, and tiiere is no appetite for common food, 
the treatment should commence by starving him 
fin: twenty-four hours. The food, which should 
consist of small quantities of bread and boiled rice, 
and a very littie meat, must be given at regular 
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liCNiTs^ either once or twice a day^ according as the 
dog is wealdy or the oontraiy. (See directions for 
feeding, p, 105.) 

If there k constipation or diarrhoea, these sym- 
ptoms must be relieved ; the first, by small doses of 
castor oil and olive oil (see Ck)NSTiPATioN), and, the 
use of boiled vegetables in the food ; the second, by 
feeding on thick rice water and beef-tea, if possible 
avoiding any medicine. (See Diabrhcba, p. 198.) 

When the bowels are in good order^ use the 
following remedy : — 

Powdered rhubarb ...... 1 scruple. 

Extract of gentian 2 scruples. 

Powdered capsicum 1 scruple. 

Make into 16 pills, and give one before feeding. 

If there is distension of the stomach, add to the 
above formula — 

Carbonate of soda | ounce. 

If the liver is deranged, give 3 grains of blue pill 
at night, with a tablespoonful of castor oil in the 
morning. 

There is occasionally constant and troublesome 
sickness. This syn^ptoLften disappear nnderth« 
treatment I have recommended above. 

With this treatment combine a very cdd bath 
every morning before the dog is fed. He should 
be rubbed very dry after it, and have a run out 
immediately, if the weather allows it. 

In some cases of indigestion, I have found that 
tartar emetic^ in doses of j^^ or even ^-^ of a grain 
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twice a day^ put dry upon the tongue^ has a good 
effect in restoring the powers of the stomach. 



Dropsy. 

Propsy is the name given to the swelling caused 
by the effusion of serum (the watery part of the 
blood) into the cellular tissues of the body. In 
the dog^ this swelling is usually seen in the belly. 
Sometimes^ especially in old dogs^ the skin of the 
whole body^ and especially of the legs^ is distended 
with serous fluid. . . 

Symptoms » — Dropsy is scarcely likely to be mis- 
taken for anything else, than excessive fatness^ or 
pregnancy; from fatness it may be distinguished 
by the want of flesh in the rest of the body ; from 
pregnancy, by there being no enlargement of the 
teats in dropsy; and.&om both these states, by 
the fact that the presence of water can be detected, 
by placing one hand on the side of the belly, and 
striking the opposite side gently with the other 
hand, when a fluctuating and undulating move- 
ment may^be perceived. 

The symptoms of general dropsy are, the pitting 
of the skin, that Is to say, that, upon the finger being 
pressed against it, the part feels puffy, and the 
place touched by the finger remains depressed for 
a time, not regaining its natural form as usual. 
Dropsy is accompanied with more or less ill health, 
great thirst, want of appetite, &c.; sometimes 
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mange^ piles^ &c. There is always debility^ fatigue 
on the slightest exertion^ a quick^ feeble pulse^ and 
paleness of the lips and gums. 

Treatment. — ^Dropsy may be the result either of 
inflammation^ of great debility^ or of some organic 
mischief — such as disease of the kidneys — ^by which 
the condition of the blood itself is altered. 

If there is fever^ which is seldom the case, the 
remedies for dropsy will be bleedings and the use of 
tartar emetic as a depressant, in doses of ^ grain, 
combined with 4 grains of nitre and ^ grain of 
digitalis, twice or three times a day; and occa- 
sioual doses of Epsom salts. 

Where there is debility, the dropsical efiusion 
can be diminished, by cautiously giving diuretics 
and mild saline purgatives ; the doses being regu- 
lated by the strength of the dog. In cases of de- 
bility, Epsom salts wlQ act both as a gentle purga- 
tive and diuretic, if given in doses of 1 drachm, 
much diluted with water, twice a day. To increase 
its diuretic effect, 4 grains of nitre may be com- 
bined with it. With this treatment a tonic may 
be given, night and morning, composed of — 

Carbonate of iron 10 grains. 

Quinine 2 grains. 

Powdered ginger 5 grains. 

''Tapping^' should only be resorted to when the 
disease has extended so far that the breathing and 
circulation are impeded. An incision being made 
half-way between the navel and pubis on the line 
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whidi nms along the middle of the belly^ caUed 
the linea alba, an instrument called a trocar k 
then introduced^ and the fluid allowed to eseape; 
taking great care that the instrument does not 
wound the intestines. A broad bandage is then 
applied round the beUy^ and left on for five dajs. 

If dropey is complicated with any organic disease^ 
such as disease of the kidneys^ the case may at 
once be pronounced •desperate, and the remedies I 
have recommended would be useless, and the giving 
of diuretics worse than useless. 
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CHAPTEB XVIIL 

DISEASES OF THE EAB, H0X7TH, *ETE, A^D SKIN. 

Canker of the Ear — Canker of the Mouth — ^Blain — OphthalmiA-r 

Cataract — ^AmauroBis — ^Mange. 

Canker of the Ear. 

Definition. — ^An inflamination of the membraiie 
lining the ear. 

Symptoms. — The dog is continually trying to 
scratch his ear^ and flapping it violently against his 
head. The inside of the ear is inflamed and red^ and 
the tips are gaierally slightly thickened and ulcer- 
ated ; though canker often exists Mrithout this sjm* 
ptoniy which is the effect of the constant shaking of 
the d(^s head. Neyertheless this symptom is some- 
times mistaken for the cause of the canker itself; 
and the ears have often been cut shorter^ to the 
aggravation of the disease^ for the purpose of effect- 
ing a cure. If canker is of long standings abscesses 
form in theear; there is a dark-coloured discbarge 
from the inteiiori and ofken a general thickening of 
the irhole ear. 

TVeatment, — ^Feed the dog on a vegetable diet 
only, give a dose of castor oil, and three times a 
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day use a lotion composed of 1 part goulard water 
and four parts water. Two persons are required 
to apply the lotion properly; one, to hold the ear 
and keep the dog steady, and the other to pour in 
the lotion, which should be gllowed to sink well 
into the passage of the ear. After this, let a cap 
be placed on the' dog's head, which may be made 
thus : take a piece of thin calico, of an oblong 
square shape, and large enough to cover the whole 
of both ears ; along each of the two longest sides, 
sew a piece of tape, having ends about 4 inches in 
length, with which the cap can be securely tied on 
below the dog's head. The object of this cap is to 
prevent the flapping of the ears. If made of suffi- 
ciently thin material, and if it does not press on 
the ^ars, it will not increase the inflammation, as 
it has been said to do. 

Abscesses must be lanced, and care taken that 
no matter is left in them; after the operation, lint 
soaked in the lotion may be put for a day or two 
in the seat of the abscess, and the ear mtiy then 
be left to heal of itself. 



Canker op the Mouth. 

* 

Definition, — This disease attacks old, or highly 
petted dogs. Such dogs lose many of their teeth, 
while the others become loose and useless to them ; 
the stumps and loose teeth then act as foreign 
bodies, and inflame the gums; the inflammation 
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soon extends to suppuiration^ and the state ol 
things ensues which is sometimes ,caUed canker of 
the mouth. 

Symptoms. — At first, redness and soreness of the 
gums and lips, the teeth are covered with tartar, 
the gums become so tender that the dog is afraid 
either to eat or drink, the gums bleed, and the 
breath is very oflFensive. 

TVeaiment, — It is best to begin by lowering the 
dog*s system by a course of active aperients. Give 
a bolus, containing calomel 2 grains, aloes 15 or 20 
grains, every other night for three or four days. 
If the dog is weakly and low in flesh, a few doses of 
castor oil will do instead. All the loose teeth must 
then be carefully extracted, the tartar removed 
from those that are firm, and the mouth well washed 
with dilute chlorinated soda applied with a piece 
of sponge tied on the end of a small stick. After 
the first week, a lotion composed of equal parts of 
tincture of myrrh and water may Jse substituted for 
the chlorinated soda. If tartar still forms on the 
teeth, when the tenderness of the mouth has dis- 
appeared, clean the teeth occasionally with a tooth- 
brush dipped in chlorinated soda. 

Blain. 

Definition.^^AxL enlargement or swdling under 
the tongue. 

DreiUmeni, — Cut the swelling oposj and if it does 
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not heal rapidly, wash the mouth with dilated 
chlorinated soda. 



Ophthalmia. 

Symptoms. — The white of the eye becomes highly 
bloodshot, the eyelids are swollen, and glued to- 
gether with the discharge from the eyes ; there is 
occasionally a good deal of fever and heat in the 
head, &c. This disease often follows a bad cold, or 
exposure to wet. 

Treatment, — ^If there is much inflammation in 
the eye, bleed the dog freely ; or, if there is less 
fever, and the dog is worth the trouble, apply one or 
two leeches above the eye, pricking the place slightly, 
to induce the leech to bite in the right spot. If 
the disease accompanies a cold, which it ofken does, 
the dog should be fed on bread and milk, or slops 
of any kind ; and should have from the first occa* 
sional doses of castor oil. The eye should be gently 
fomented with a sponge three or four times a day, 
using warm water, or a decoction of poppies. When 
the discharge is thick, the eyelids of the dog are 
glued together during the night, which irritates the 
eye, and causes the dog to make matters worse by 
rubbing it with his paws. This sticking together 
of the lids may be prevented by .placing a small 
piece of spermaceti between them the last thing at 
night. When the inflammation abates, instead of 
the fomentation, a wash for the eye may be used 
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consisting of nitrate of silver 2 grains, water 1 
ounce. 

Another and totally distinct kind of ophthalmia 
exists, for which I am at a loss for a name, and of 
which I shall proceed to describe the 

Symptoms. — A slight redness of the whites of 
both eyes, with inflammation of the lids ; pustules, 
terminating in very small ulcers, form round the 
ball of the eye ; there is no thick discharge as in 
common ophthalmia, but the eye waters copiously, 
particularly when it is touched or examined. 

treatment, — ^As this disease is often accompanied 
by a mangy, or rather scrofulous condition of the 
dog's system, attention must be directed to this point 
(see Mange, p. 212). Foment the eye with a 
warm decoction of poppies, and place a small piece 
of citrine ointment between the lids at night. 
Ulcers on the cornea should be touched with lunar 
caustic; but this must be done with great care, 
and in doing it, one person should hold the dog^s 
head steadily on a table. The dog should have the 
tonic pill described at p. 184 night and morning. 

Cataract 

Is a whitish opake spot on the ball of the eye, 
which gradually becomes larger and ends in blind- 
ness. I am not aware of any cure. 
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Amaurosis^ 

Or nerve-blindness^ answers to gtUta aerena in the 
Iinman subject. The eyes increase slightly in size, 
the pupil is clear and bright^ and the sight is not 
always entirely lost. There is no cure. 



Mange. 

The treatment of mange is attempted^ even by 
unprofessional persons^ without the slightest hesi^ 
tation. It is, nevertheless, by no means easy. The 
great variety of skin disease in the dog, the minute 
differences between many of their forms, and the 
little amount of scientific attention which has been 
bestowed upon the subject, combine to render it 
very difficult, even for the professional, to know 
what treatment to employ in all cases. Without 
attempting an accurate classification of the va- 
rieties of mange, I shall lay down some general 
roles for the treatment of all diseases of the 
skin. 

Most of these diseases require a constitutional as 
well as local treatment. In all cases the bowels 
should be kept open ; and if the liver is judged, by 
the appearance of the feces, to be inactive, small 
doses of mercurial medicine can be given with 
advantage. 

There is one class of skin disease produced by 
debility of the system j the dog is weakly, there is 
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^o inflammatioii^ little or no irritation in the skin, 
and the hair gets thin or falls off in patches. 
, Treatment. — Give daily a pill containing powdered 
gentian 15 grains^ ginger 4 grains. Gradually im- 
prove the food if it has been deficient^ giving a diet 
of two parts of vegetable and one of animal food^and 
feeding at regular hours ; and rub into the roots 
of the hair an ointment composed of sulphur 2 
ounces^ spirits of turpentine 1 ounce^ lard 8 
ounces. 

In another class of skin disease^ there is a red 
eruptive appearance, first breaking out in irregu- 
larly round patches on the legs and breast, and 
spreading to the back and sides. There is seldom 
much general inflammation, or at first much 
itching. The hair does not fall off, but after a 
time is rubbed off in {Places, by the dog himself. 

Treatment. — ^Lower the diet, giving potatoes and 
green vegetables instead of oatmeal or meat. Let 
the dog have r^ular exercise ; and give him every 
morning 3 grains of blue pill, followed in four houiB 
by a lai^e dose of castor oil. No local application 
is necessary, but the dog may be well washed oc- 
casionally with soft soap and water, taking care that 
he is well dried, as the mercury might make him 
likely to take cold. 

If this kind of mange is neglected, it speedily 
assumes a more severe form ; the patches increase 
in size and spread rapidly, the itching becomes in- 
tolerable, and there is considerable inflammation oi 
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the whole system. Under these circnmstaiices^ 
bleeding is. sometimes necessary, or tartar emetic 
xnay be'given in doses of ^ graS^hree tunes a day. 
If the irritation of the skin is very great^ a lotion 
may be applied^ with great caution^ consisting of 
2 fluid drachms of dilute prussic acid in a pint of 
water. 

These forms of skin disease are usually seen in 
over-fed house dogs^ who have not enough exer- 
cise; consequently a proper diet and sufiScient 
exercise should be principally relied on to effect a 
cure. 

Another class is also produced by injudicious 
feeding and want of exercise : round patches of hair 
are matted together by a kind of scab^ which in 
time falls off, bringing the hair with it. This va- 
riety is well known as blotch. 

Treatment. — A low diet and regular exercise; 
give daily a bolus composed of aloes 15 grains, 
Castille soap 10 grains ; and every morning from 
10 to 15 grains of polychrest salt (potassae sul- 
phas). 

An aggravated form of this class of disease is 
where the skin gets thickened and covered with 
scabs and blotches, which have an offensive dis- 
charge. The dog becomes bloated, loses his ap- 
petite and spirits, and is tormented by a perpetual 
itching. 

Treatment, — Give for three days every morning 
a bolus containing-— 
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Blue pill ..... 5 grains. 
Aloes •••«•. 15 grains. 

Jalap 8 grains, 

leaving out the jalap after the first morning if the 
bowels are too much acted upon. A very low diet, 
without any meat, must be given. Continue the 
5 grains of blue pill alone, followed, if required, by 
small doses of castor oil. When the bowels are 
in good order, and the appearances of the fseces 
show that the liver is acting properly, leave 
off the blue pill, and give, night and morning, 
2 drops of Liquor arsenicalis with the food, in- 
creasing the dose to 4 drops at the end of three 
days, and to 5 drops at the end of a week. This 
treatment should be continued for aX least one or 
two months; the animal being occasionally rubbed 
with equal parts of oil of turpentine and sulphur^ 
and 2 parts of train oil. 

Another very distinct kind of mange is produced 
by a microscopic insect. The hair comes off in 
large patches, principally on the back and neck^ 
and round the eyes ; in some cases the dog becomes 
almost bare. The skin is dry, hot^ wrinkled and 
scaly. The appetite generally continues good, but 
there is a great deal of thirst and some fever. The 
dog is continually scratching himself, and rubbing 
against the furniture, if he is kept in the house. 

Treatment, — The old-fashioned sulphur treat- 
ment, if properly followed, is generally specific. 
Give small doses of sulphur (5 grains) three times 
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a day^ and rub into the skin equal parts of lard 
and sulphnr. This operation should be performed 
before a fire^ to make the ointment flow^ and the 
whole skin should be thoroughly saturated. Four 
or five applications^ at interrals of three days, are 
usually enough to cure the disease. The skin 
should be wdl washed each time before the oint- 
ment is applied. In a yery severe case^ the dog 
may be bled^ and the ointment of iodide of mercury 
rubbed in^ the dog's bowels being kept open^ if 
necessary^ with castor oil. 

When changing their coats^ dogs are liable to a 
slight eruption^ appearing in circular spots on the 
l^s and breast. If neglected, it may turn to some 
form of jDSJ^e, and should therefore be attended 
to. I have not found the internal use of sulphur 
of much value. As this eruption only occurs at a 
time when the dog's system is slightly debilitated 
fay the act of changing the coat, tonics are beneficial. 
Give, every night, a pill consisting <rf — 

Quinine 1 grain. 

Powdered gentian 10 grains. 

Powder^ ginger 5 grains, 

and rub a little of the iodide ointment upon the 
mangy i^ts. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

KEBVOUS DISEASES. 

Hydrophobia — ^Epileptic Kta — ^Teething Fita — ^Kts from Womafi 
— Apoplectic Fits — Suddng FitB — Fits from DiBtemper-* 
Chorea — Palsy — ^Eiennel TjamimfiRH — ^Palsy in the Back. 

Hydrophobia. 

This malady is quite incurable^ though scarcely 
a month passes without some paragraph going the 
round of the newspapers, detailing the discovery of 
a new pretended specific. The disease is exceed* 
ingly rare, and I myself fireely confess that I have 
never seen a case which I could satisfy myself was 
real hydrophobia. As the recognition of the true 
symptoms is the only important point about the 
disease, I shall quote the excellent description of 
them by Youatt : — 

''Much has been said of the profuse discharge of 
saliva from the mouth of the rabid dog. It is an 
undoubted fact that, in this disease, all the glands 
concerned in the secretion of saliva become in- 
creased in bulk and vascularity. The sublingual 
glands wear an evident character of inflammation ; 
but it never equals the increased discharge that 
accompanies epilepsy or nausea. The frothy spum^ 
at the comer of the mouth, is not for a moment to 
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be compared with that which is evident enough in 
both of these affections. It is a symptom of short 
duration, and seldom lasts longer than twelve hours. 
The stories that are told of the mad dog covered 
with froth are altogether fabulous. The dog re- 
covering from, or attacked by a fit, may be seen in 
this state, but not the rabid dog. Fits are often 
mistaken for rabies, and hence the delusion. 

" The increased secretion of saliva soon passes 
away. It lessens in quantity ; it becomes thicker, 
viscid, adhesive, and glutinous. It clings to the 
comers of the mouth, and probably more annoy- 
ingly so to the membrane of the fauces. The 
human being is sadly distressed by it ; he forces it 
out with the greatest violence, or utters the falsely 
supposed bark of a dog, in his attempts to force it 
from his mouth. This symptom occurs in the 
human being, when the disease is fully established, 
or at a late period of it. The dog furiously at- 
tempts to detach it with his paws. 

^^ It is an early symptom in the dog, and it can 
scarcely be mistaken in him. When he is fighting 
with his paws at the comers of his mouth, let no 
one suppose that a bone is sticking in the poor 
fellow's teeth, nor should any useless and dangerous 
effort be made to relieve him. If all this uneasiness 
arose from a bone in the mouth, the mouth would 
continue permanently open instead of closing when 
the animal for a moment discontinues his efforts. 
If, after a while, he loses his balance and tumbles 
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over, there can be no longer any mistake. It is 
the saliva becoming more and more glutinous^ 
irritating the fauces and threatening suffocation. 

" To this naturally and rapidly succeeds an in- 
satiable thirst. The dog that still has foil power 
over the muscles of his jaws, continues to lap. He 
knows not when to cease, while the poor fellow 
labouring imder the dumb madness, presently to 
be described, and whose jaw and tongue are 
paralysed, plunges his muzzle into the water-dish 
to his very eyes, in order that he may get one drop 
of water into the back part of his mouth, to moisten 
and to cool his dry and parched fauces. Hence, 
instead of this disease being always characterized 
by the dread of water in the dog, it is marked by 
a thirst often perfectly unquenchable. Twenty 
years ago this assertion would have been peremp- 
torily denied. Even at the present day we occa- 
sionally meet with those who ought to know better, 
and who will not believe that the dog which fairly, 
or perhaps eagerly, drinks, can be rabid.'' 

Fits 

Are of several sorts, each kind being attributable 
to a different cause. It is most important there* 
fore carefully to distinguish them. The commonest 
remedy resorted to by ignorant persons in a case 
of fits, namely bleeding, is precisely the one that 
is most likely to destroy the dog. Fits may be 
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daseed. as epileptic fits^ teething fits^ fits from 
l?orms^ apoplectic fits, puerperal or sucking fits, 
. and fits from distemper. 



Epileptic Fits. 

Symptoms, — These fits generally come on when 
the dog is at exercise ; he suddenly seems stupified, 
staggers for a moment, cries out loudly, then falls 
upon his side, and remains for some time in more 
or less yiolent convulsions ; the eyes are slightly 
protruded, the mouth is covered with foam, and 
there is a constant champing of the jaws. 

Treatment. — ^Take up the dog in the arms, taking 
care that he does not bite, which he is very likely 
to attempt, and carry him home. Then administer^ 
as soon as possible, an injection containing 2 parts 
sulphuric ether, 1 part laudanum, and 10 parts cold 
water. The animal should then be left alone for 
an hour, and the medicine repeated as often as 
may be necessary. I believe this to be the only 
kind of treatment of which this description of fit is 
susceptible. 

The object of any further treatment will consist 
in getting the dog into a good state of health by 
regulating his diet, allowing him less animal food^ 
giving occasional doses of castor oil if there is con- 
stipation, or purgatives and emetics (dose, ixrixt 
emetic 2 grains) if the dog is fat or overfed^ and 
by the use of tonics if he is weakly. 
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Fits from Teething, or Worms, 

Mostly occur in puppies, and are caused by the 
irritation attendant upon teething, or by the pre- 
sence of worms. 

Symptoms. — The puppy lies upon his side in 
convulsions, which are not so violent as those in 
epileptic fits. There is no frothing at the mouth, 
and the recovery is slow and gradual. 

TVeatmerd. — Place the puppy, for five or ten 
minutes, in a warm bath, of a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 96 degrees. Then dry him quickly, and 
wrap him up warmly. If the fit is a severe one, 
administer the injection of ether and laudanum, as 
recommended in epileptic fits. 

The after treatment of teething fits consists in 
occasional small doses of castor oil, if there is con- 
stipation. Youatt suggests lancing the gums and 
giving an emetic; this may be useful in some cases, 
but the puppy usually recovers without any such 
severe treatment. These fits occur eiiiher with the 
first teeth, during the first month, or when the 
permanent teeth are cut, which takes place from 
the fifth to the seventh month. 

If the fits are caused by worms, they must be 
got rid of by the treatment recommended under 
the head Worms. 
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Apoplectic Fits 

Are caused by the pressure of blood upon the 
brain. 

Symptoms, — The dog lies motionless^ breathing 
heavily and audibly. There is no foaming at the 
mouthy but the eye is fixed and bloodshot. 

Treatm^ent. — Bleed freely ; afterwards reduce the 
system by strong purgatives, such as Epsom salts 
(dose 2 drachms), given morning and evening; 
feed on a reduced vegetable diet. The attack is 
generally fatal. 

Sucking Fits 

Take place in the bitch when she is suckling, and 
are often the consequence of allowing her to rear 
too many puppies. 

Symptoms. — The bitch lies down, panting heavily; 
there sometimes are only slight spasms passing over 
the diaphragm, but in severer cases the whole body 
is convulsed. The fit lasts from three to ten 
minutes. 

Treatment. — ^These fits are caused by exhaustion, 
and are preceded by more or less emaciation and 
weakness; bleeding and the giving of purgatives 
are therefore clearly out of the question, and have 
probably caused the death of many animals suf- 
fering from these fits. When in the fit, the bitch 
may be placed for five minutes in a bath heated to 
a temperature of 96 degrees Fahr., after which she 
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must be dried quickly and kept warm. All the 
puppies but one or two must be taken away. 
She wiU^ in most cases^ gain flesh and strength 
from the day that her puppies are removed ; if she 
does not, a tonic ball may be given. (See receipt 
for Tonic Pills, p. 184.) 

Fits from Distemper 

Are caused by inflammation of the substance or 
membrane of the brain. Fits in distemper are 
usually a fatal symptom. (See Distemper.) 

Chorea, 

Symptoms. — ^A constant convulsive jerking or 
twitching; sometimes confined to the muscles of 
the legs, sometimes extending to the shoulders and 
neck. Chorea mostly occurs during recovery from 
distemper, being probably a derangement of the 
nervous organization. Except in extreme cases, 
there is no very great disturbance of the system^ 
though there is often considerable debility where 
the disease is of long standing. 

TVeatment. — The general health and diet must 
first be attended to. A few doses of castor oil are 
usually necessary ; accompanied by blue pill (dose 
5 grains) if the liver is deranged, as shown by the 
clay colour of the feces. The food should be given 
twice a day, and should consist principally of vege- 
tables, potatoes, oatmeal porridge, &c. When a 
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better state of health is established^ it will be time 
to give medicines to remove the disease itself. For 
this purpose^ it is best to begia with Liquor arse- 
nicalis, mJYing 2 drops with each meal^ so that the 
dog will take 4 drops in the day. The quantity 
must be gradually and cautiously increased by 
1 drop daily, and so increased for a week. The 
same quantity must then be continued/ and will 
often have to be given regularly every day for a 
month, before a perfect cure is effected. As soon 
as the dog rejects his food, is bloodshot in the eyes^ 
or has a running at the nose, it is necessary to stop 
the medicine, at least for a time. If it has had no 
perceptible effect in subduing the convulsive jerk- 
ings of the muscles, it would be advisable to try, 
night and morning, a ball containing — 

Sulphate of zinc 2 grains. 

Powdered gentian 10 grains. 

Syrup of ginger, qu. suff. 

Palsy. 

Palsy in the dog attacks many different parts; 
sometimes it is confined to the hind quarters, some- 
times it affects the fore-legs and neck. It gradually 
extends, and sometimes includes every limb and 
muscle. 

Symptom. — ^A staggering gait; the dog falling 
about, from a loss of power in the muscles. 

Trecdment. — Gentle and regular exercise, and 
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friction. Give purgatives, followed, when the bowels 
are in good order, by nux vomica (dose from 
i grain to 2 grains, acc(»rding to size, daily, cau- 
tiously administered) . 

Kennel Lameness. 

Symptoms » — ^A lameness occasioned by rheumatic 
pain in the shoulder, brought on by exposure to 
wet and cold. 

Treatment. — ^An embrocation of equal parts of 
laudanum, hartshorn, and oil of turpentine, to be 
rubbed in every day, after a warm bath of the 
temperature of 96 degrees. The bowels to be kept 
in Older by doses of castor oil; and 2 grains of the 
iodide of potash with a dessertspoonful of sarsa^ 
paiilla to be given morning and evening. In most 
cases an essential part of the treatment consists in 
removing the dog to a warmer and drier kenneL ^ 

• 

Falst of the Back. 

Symptcma. — ^The hind . legs are affected with 
rhenmatism, and drag painfully after the dc^. 
3>ea/mafi^.— The same as for kennel lameness. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



WOEMS. 



The Round Wonn— The Maw Wonn— The Tape Worm. 

Worms are of three sorts; the round woriOj the 
maw worm and the tape worm. 

The Round Worm. 

The round worm {Ascaris lumbricoides) is from 
2 to 8 inches in lengthy and somewhat resembles 
the common earth worm^ except in being of a 
pinkish-white colour^ and pointed at both extre* 
mities. 

Symptoms, — When the dog is observed to be 
dull^ to have a ravenous appetite^ an offensive 
breathy a staring coat^ the belly hard^ large^ and 
of a dullj livid green colour^ and to be losing 
fleshy the presence of worms may be suspected. 
Occasional attacks of diarrhoea, alternating with 
constipation, and the evacuation of small portions 
o£ mucus, are generally sure signs of worms. These 
symptoms, however, are not always present ; and a 
dog may be afBicted with worms for a long time> 
with very little disturbance of the system. The 
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fits SO common in puppies are often produced by 
the unsuspected presence of worms. See Fits. 

Causes. — ^These worms are propagated by ova 
or eggs^ and it is therefore supposed that they are 
introduced into the intestines with the food or 
drink ; but the subject is a very obscure one. Pre- 
disposing causes are^ a weakly constitution and the 
eating of trashy which remains undigested in the 
alimentary canal. 

Treatment. — The first object is to expel the 
worms; and the second^ to strengthen the system 
so as to guard against their return. The first ob- 
ject is best fulfilled by giving the dog anthelmintics 
or worm medicines^ followed^ if these medicines 
are not themselves of a purgative nature, by brisk 
aperients. As the eggs remain in the intestines 
after the expulsion of the worms themselves, they 
are generated anew, and consequently the medi- 
cine has to be repeated several times. Great 
caution must be used in the giving of these 
medicines, which, as they mostly act by poisoning 
the worm, are often of an acrid and highly de- 
leterious nature, and are peculiarly dangerous in 
the case of young puppies, in which worms are 
most firequent. 

The list of worm medicines is necessarily long; 
it having been found that worms which resist the 
action pf one medicine, are expelled by the use of 
a different one. These medicines are of two classes; 
those which act mechanically, and those which act 

q2 
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by poisoning the worm. To the first class belong 
powdered tin^ iron, zinc^ and glass. These anthel- 
mintics are safe in their action^ but by no means 
so efficient as those of the second class, which 
oomprehends turpentine, the male fern, the Areca 
nut, the bark of the root of the pomegranate and 
common salt. 

This list will be quite sufficient, though it is 
shortened by the omission of some dangerous 
drugs, such as Indian pink and calomel, and of 
some comparatively inactive and useless ones^ as 
wormwood, hellebore, tansy, rue, camphor, &c. 

Areca nut powder is an excellent vermifuge ; dose 
^ drachm, to be followed in four hours' time by a 
tablespoonful of castor oil. 

Oil of ttarpenUine has the disadvantage of occa- 
sionally acting also upon the kidneys, and even 
upon the brain; but it is too useful a worm ex- 
pellant to be omitted &om the list. Its ill effects 
can be greatiy diminished by combining it with 
okve oil. Dose for medium-sized dog 1 drachm, 
mixed with a large tablespoonful of olive oil, and 
followed in two homrs by a dose of castor oil alone. 
A combination of Areca nut and oil of turpentine 
is a more active vermifuge than either drug sepa- 
ra^y. Dose ^ drachm of turpentine to 2 scruples 
of Areca nut. It should be followed by a dose of 
castor oil. 

A milder, but very efficient worm medicine, is 
Venice turpentine, made into a pill, with freshly 
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grated Areca nut powder. The usaal dose of Areca 
nut will be required^ with as mucli turpentine as 
will make the pill. This is an excellent remedy 
for puppies and weakly dogs. It should be fid- 
lowed^ in four hours^ by castor oil^ if the pill has 
not had a pui^tive effect. 

Pomegranate bark may be tried when other re- 
medies have failed. It is recommended for tape 
worm alone^ but I have known it to bring away 
great quantities of round worms. Dose 1 scruple 
of the powdered root-bark^ to be followed by castor 
oil in four hours. 

Salt. — ^A teaspoonM of common salt is a mild 
rermifuge^ well suited to weakly puppies; it is 
scarcely strong enough for grown dogs. A tea- 
spoonM may be put in the mouthy and the dog 
forced to swallow it by closing his mouth. 

The administration of every description of ver- 
mifuge should take place when the animal is fast- 
ing. In the case of a full-grown dog^ he should 
have eaten nothing the previous day^ and should 
have the medicine the first thing in the morning. 
With puppies^ the last meal on the preceding day 
should be omitted. 

The constitution of a weakly dog^ and especially 
of a pnppy^ may be greatly injured by the inju- 
dicious use of worm medicines^ and it is therefore 
advisable to begin with the milder anthelmintics, 
sodfai as Areca nut^ either alcme or in combination 
with Venice turpentine, in doses of 5 to 8 grains 
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for a puppy imder two months old^ according to 
his size and strength. 

As the action of all these medicines is variable^ 
and the systems themselves of diiTerent dogs are 
very dissimilar^ I have in every case mentioned the 
smallest quantities as doses ; if they are not found 
sufficient^ the dose must be increased on a second 
administration. In most cases^ the anthelmintic 
given must be repeated in five days or a week^ and 
as often afterwards as circumstances demand. Areca 
nut requires four or five repetitions to exterminate 
the worm ; but the combination of turpentine and 
Areca nut need seldom be repeated more than twice. 

When the worms are got rid of^ it remains to 
improve the general health so as to prevent their 
return. This must be done by attention to feed* 
ing, keeping the bowels in good order, by occasional 
doses of castor oil, by giving proper exercise in the 
open air, and by preventing the dog from eating 
trash of any sort. 

The Maw Worm. 

The maw worm {Ascaris vermicularis) is about 
an inch in length, of a milky white colour, pointed 
at one end and blunt at the other. 

Symptoms. — ^The presence of these worms ia 
rarely revealed till they are discovered in the eva^ 
cuations, unless they exist in very large quantities, 
when the symptoms are similar to those occasioned 
by the round worm. 
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TVeatmerU. — ^As these worms cliiefly inhabit the 
larger and lower intestines, they are more easilj 
expelled by enemata tha^ the other sorts of worms ; 
of these, salt and water is the best. They are, 
however, also brought away in large quantities by 
doses of Areca nut followed by a large dose of aloes 
(20 grains). Two doses of Areca nut, with th^ 
interval of a week between them, followed, if neces- 
sary, by an injection of brine (salt 1 tablespoonfiil, 
water i pint), are generally sufficient to rid the dog 
of the maw worm and to destroy the ova. An in- 
jection of aloes may also be used with excellent 
effect; and as it is not likely to injure the most 
delicate puppy, it is perhaps the most expedient 
treatment (use socotrine aloes 30 grains, milk ^ 
pint). 

The Tape Worm. 

The tape worm {Ttenia solium) differs from other 
worms in being solitary. It is of great length, flat, 
and jointed, and sometimes occupying the whole 
extent of the intestines, occasioning great disturb- 
ance to the system of the dog. 

Symptoms are those described imder the hea4 
Bound worm. > 

Treatment. — The same as that required for tiie 
roundworm. The stronger anthelmintics, how- 
ever, must be used; none being more efficacious 
and safe than the oil of male fern (dose, 1 scruple)^ 
given in a ball with flour and Venice turpentine. 
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sod wrapped in seTeral folds of silrer paper. If 
this £a.ils, the oil of tarpentiiie and oUve cSl nnxtore 
maybe tried^ or the root-bark of the pomegnmatet, 
aa recommended for romid w«»in^ or an in&- 
sion of konsso (dose 2 drachms^ infiosed with | 
^t of water). This medicine^ however^ often acts 
prejudicially upon the dog. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SUSaiCAL DISEASES. 

Dificalt Parturition — Goitre — Oanoer — ^PolTpus — idling of tiie 
Yagina — Invenioii of the Womb — C|yBtio Tumours — ^Broken 
Bones — ^Dislocations — ^Wounds — AhfloesH — ^Duneness. 

Most surgical diseases should be superintended by 
a properly qualified vefcerinary surgeon; but there 
are only too many cases^ as^ for instance^ in re- 
mote country places^ on the moors^ in the colonies, 
and abroad generally^ where no professional assist- 
ance, of course excluding that of farriers, &c., can 
be obtained, and where the Uvea of yaluable dc^ 
are lost for want of it. 

Some operations i^uire very little skiU, and 
maybe pimed by^yone ^d of common 
firmness and judgment ; while some are so com- 
plicated, that the amateur can never hope to ac- 
complish them ; others, again, are so difficult, that 
nothing but absolute necessity, and the knowledge 
that the altematiye of not doing so is the loss of 
the animal, should induce an unprofessional person 
to perform them. 

In treating of sui^cal diseases, my object has 
been to dweD fully on the simpler operations, and 
such as may on an emergency be performed by 
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improfesBionalB, and to describe more briefly tbose 
complicated cases which are discussed at greater 
length in more ambitious works than this. 



DippicuLT Parturition. 

In cases of diificult parturition^ manual inter- 
ference should always be delayed to the last mo- 
ment. In nine out of ten cases where labour is 
protracted, patience will be rewarded by a natural 
deUvery. 

It often happens that there are throes continued 
for a longer or shorter period, accompanied with 
great pain, but producing no result. These are 
false labour pains or spasms, and from their dose 
resemblance to the real pains of labour, are Tery 
deceptive. To distinguish them, press the hands 
gently on each side of the belly when the spasm is 
on ; if labour has really commenced, the womb will 
be distinctly perceived to contract under the hands 
and will be felt as a hard body ; if the throe is not 
caused by labour, the muscles of the belly alone 
will be felt to stiffen. If the false pains are very 
distressing and weakening to the animal, give a 
dessertspoonful of 1 part ether, 2 parts laudanum, 
and 10 parts water. 

When the labour has continued for a long time 
with no result, and when the pains have subsided 
from evident debility, administer a tablespoonful of 
brandy and water. This will often stimulate the 
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womb and bring back the pains at once. If in two 
hours' time no eflfect is produced, the ergot of rye 
may be tried, in doses of 8 grains repeated eyery 
half-hour. It is apt to produce sickness, and if it 
does, it had better be stopped, and the brandy and 
water given in its stead. 

When the pains have commenced, and the bitch 
seems, from weakness, unable to expel the pup, she 
can be assisted by placing a towel damped in yery 
cold water under the belly, and by gentle pressure 
of the hands, supporting the muscles whenever an 
effort is made by the bitch. The towel must be 
kept cool by being frequently damped. 

When the pup is partly expelled, the operator 
should by no means be in a hurry to assist its exit; 
but if no progress is made from weakness in the 
bitch, or from some obstruction in the passage, the 
pup may be taken hold of and pulled gently out, 
taking great care not to break it. If the pup is 
still in the passage, and either violent throes are 
made, with no result in getting it further, or else 
it remains there from the bitch being too weak to 
make the effort, the fore-finger, well covered with 
oil, may be passed up, and the expulsion of the 
foetus assisted as much as possible. If the pup isi 
dead, the fact can be ascertained by there being a 
greenish discharge, by there being none of the 
membrane which always surrounds a living pup^ 
and by the cessation of the pains. In the case of a 
dead pup, it is advisable to try the effect of a 
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stimulant upon the womb^ as the deliyeiy is always 
tedious. 

When there is delay in producing a pup^ and at 
die same time a feverish^ restless condition of the 
Intch^ if she cries sharply^ drinks often and refioises 
food^ there is certain to he something wrong. 
Under these circumstances^ and under these alone^ 
a warm bath may be employed of a temperature of 
96 degrees^ the bitch being kept in it for ten 
minutes. If at the end of that time she is quieted^ 
she may be left alone^ and the recommencement of 
the pains watched for. If^ howeyer^ considerable 
restlessness is still exhibited by the bitchy and the 
sharp cries are still giyen out^ ddiyery by instru- 
ments must be resorted to. I do not recommend 
their use under any circumstances by an un- 
practised hand. There is much danger of the 
womb being torn by them, or of the foetus being 
broken; and in any case there is more chance of 
the bitch's suryiring if left alone, than when 
assisted by a person ignorant of the anatomy of 
the uterus. 

When instruments are used by yeterinary sur- 
geons, the crotchet, made of a suitable sise, and 
blimter than the sort employed for the human sub- 
ject, is preferable to the forceps, as being less 
likely to do the animal an injury. The crotdiet is 
used as follows : — ^being warmed and ooyered with 
oil, and the pup being felt with the forefinger, the 
erotchet is then pushed in along with the finger, 
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which must be kept pressed against the point of 
the crotchet. The pup must then be pushed into 
the hook formed b^ the instrument, and pulled 
gently through the vagina or passage. 

To ascertain whether all the pups are bom^ the 
bitch must be felt from the outside ; if there is 
another pup^ it can be felt as an uneven mass^ but 
care must be taken not to mistake the womb itself 
for another puppy. Perhaps the most certain 
symptom of the entire accomplishment of labour^ 
is the behaviour of the bitch herself. After the 
birth of the last pup^ she settles herself down com- 
fortably in the nest^ and gives unmistakeable evi- 
dence of returning ease aud comfort. 

It is often necessary to stop the bitches milk 
when she has lost her pups^ or is not allowed to 
suckle them. The flow of milk is frequently not 

» 

great till the second or third day after pupping^ 
and this may mislead an unpractised person^ who 

t might take no means to stop it when it does 

^ come on. 

19! It is best to let her have no puppies at all^ if 

they are not required to be kept; but the milk 

t^ must be careftilly drawn with the hand as it accu- 

[6,1 mulates^ and the bitch should have pne or two 

aB^ doses of castor oiL 
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Is a soft^ elastic tumour in the front part of the 
rer nec^j which does not cause pain on being touched. 
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It frequently attacks scrofulous puppies^ in which 
case it gradually increases in size and often proves 
fatal. In old dogs it commonly remains of the- 
same size^ and does not occasion much inconyeni- 
ence, unless it is very large, when it may interfere 
with the circulation or with breathing. 

Treatment. — ^Apply tincture of iodine to the 
tumour, and give 2 grains of iodide of potassium, 
sufficiently diluted with water, daily, increasing the 
quantity to 3 grains after the two first days. 

Cancea 

Commonly attacks the bitch, and is found almost 
invariably in the teats. In the dog, the seat of the 
disease is usually the scrotum. I quote Youatt's 
excellent account of the causes, commencement, 
and growth of canc^ in the bitch : — 

'' With regard to the female, it is mostly con- 
nected with the secretion of milk. Two or three 
years may pass, and at almost every return of the 
period of oestrum, or ^heat,' there will be some 
degree of enlargement or inflammation of the teats. 
Some degree of fever also appears ; but, after a few 
weeks have passed away, and one or two physic 
balls have been administered, everything goes on 
Well. In process of time, however, the period of 
oestrum is attended by a greater degree of fever 
and enlargement of the teats, and at length some 
diminutive, hardened nuclei, not exceeding in size 
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the tip of a finger^ are felt within one of the teats. 
By degrees they increase in size; they become 
hard^ hot^ and tender. A considerable degree of 
redness begins to appear. Some small enlarge- 
ments are visible. The animal evidently exhibits 
considerable pain when these enlai^ements are 
pressed upon. They rapidly increase^ they become 
more hot and red^ various shining protuberances 
appear about the projection^ and at last the tumour 
ulcerates. A considerable degree of sanious matter 
flows from the aperture. 

'^ The tumours^ however, after a while decrease in 
size; the heat and redness diminish; the ulcer 
partly or entirely closes, and especially when the 
next period of oestrum arrives, the tumour again 
increases, and with far greater rapidity than be- 
fore, and then comes the necessity of the removal 
of the tumour, or if not, the destruction of the 
animal.^' 

The term cancer is applied by veterinary sur- 
geons to a scirrhous, or hard knotty tumour, in 
which, after a while, inflammation and suppura- 
tion or ulceration set in. Cancer can be distin- 
guished from other forms of tumour by its adhe- 
ring to the skin, by its peculiar knotty fed, and by 
its undefined nature, unlike the common tumour, 
of which the whole extent can be felt by the 
fingers. 

If any success is expected from cutting out a 
cancer, it must be done before suppuration has 
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taken place, after which the caooer inTariablj 
spreads to the neighbouring parts. It mnst^ how- 
ever^ be remembered that excision is only a tem- 
porary remedy; there is a cancerous taint in the 
bloody and the disease is ahnost certain to reappear 
sooner or later^ though the animal may enjoy com- 
fort and tolerable health in the meantime. 

The operation of cutting out a cancer, though 
not a very difficult one, Should never be attempted 
by an unprofessional perscm, except when the 
alternative of his not doing so is the death of the 
animaL The dog being brought under the in- 
fluence of chloroform, the skin over the tu- 
mour is divided, and the cancerous growth care- 
fully cut out; if any artery is divided, it must be 
instantly and firmly tied by an assistant. The 
wound is then sponged quite clean, and its edges 
being then brought together,, a few stitches are 
passed through, and a broad, soft bandage passed 
securely round the belly of the dog. If there is 
much flow of blood firom the small veins, it can be 
arrested by sprinkling the wound, before it is closed, 
with very cold water, and blowing upon it after- 
wards with a pair of bellows. 

There is a other form of cancer, known by 
veterinary surgeons 21& fungus ^ and which occurs in 
the vagina of the bitch. It is soft, ulcerated, and 
accompanied by a purulent discharge which ia 
mingled with blood. This excrescence is often too 
deeply seated to be cut out, which shoold be done 
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if it is large^ and can be got at^ and the bleeding 
arrested by injections of ice-cold water. When 
the bleeding has ceased^ touch the wound with 
lunar caiistic. If the growth is not of any size, 
the diseased part may be touched with lunar caustic, 
and an astringent injection used. By far the best 
for the p,^ is Bumetf s disinfecting solution, 
which may be used at first of the strength of 1 
part solution to 65 water^ to be afterwards gradually 
.increased in strength. This is an excellent appli- 
cation for any kind of soft cancerous tumour^ and 
the objects in using it are^ first to deaden the sur- 
face of the tumour^ and then^ by increasing the 
strength of the injection, by degrees to destroy the 
whole mass. 

Polypus 

Is a smooth, red, pear-shaped tumour, adhering 
by a narrow neck or stalk to some mucous mem- 
brane, such as the interior of the nose, of the 
anus, or more commonly, the vagina in the bitch. 
There is a slight mucous discharge from the part, 
which should lead to examination, and which in- 
creases in quantity as the tumour enlarges. 

Treatment, — ^In most cases the removal of a 
polypus is easy. The simplest and best way is to 
tie a piece of strong thread or silk round the neck 
of the excrescence, tightening it on the next and 
following day ; and in two or three dajrs the parts 
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-separate and the tamovr falls off. Or else the 
neck may be seized with a pair of forceps^ aud 
jtumed round several times^ and so forced off; by 
this means the hsemorrhage is not so great as might 
be expected. If there is bleedings blow upon the 
part with bellows^ or apply cold water. Then 
touch the wound with lunar caustic^ and continue 
to use an injection of goulard water 1 part^ water 
1 part. During the operation use chloroform^ to 
keep the dog steady^ though the operation is by no 
means a serere one. 

Falling of the Vagina. 

Some part of the membrane of the passage 
leading to the womb is occasionally seen to pro- 
trude in the form of a red skin. 

Treatment, — ^Wash the part well with warm 
water^ and put it carefully back into the plajce it 
ought to occupy. Inject three times a day^ very 
cold water with alum (1 drachm of alum to a pint 
of water). Keep the bitch for a week in a hamper 
so small that she can only lie down in it with ccnn- 
fort^ and give 6 grains of alum in 2 tablespoonfiils 
of water twice a day. 

Inversion of the Womb 

is not a very commonlsccident ; it usually occdtb 
after pupping. The womb is seen to hang down 
from the orifice of the va^it^ in &e form of a 
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thicks soft mass; differing from a polypus in being 
rough externally^ in not being pear-shaped^ and in 
not being attached to any stalk. 

TVeatmenL — Mayhew mentions a case in which 
the womb^ being inverted^ was restored to its place 
and kept there. I can advise no one to attempt 
such an operation^ which would certainly fail in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, and which would 
require such a knowledge of the anatomy of the 
parts as is possessed by very few, even among 
veterinary surgeons. Youatt relates a case in 
which ^yersioV of the womb w« BucceasfoUy 
treated by applying a tight ligature round the neck 
of the uterus, and extirpating the womb close to 
the haunch. This is perhaps the only treatment 
likely to succeed generally. In my experience, the 
accident is invariably ffttal. 

Cystic Tumours 

Are tumours containing either serum (the watery 
part of blood) or a gelatinous fluid, sometimes 
mixed with blood. They are usually found in the 
nec^. They can be distinguished from other 
tumours and from goitre, by their being felt to 
contain a fluid, and by their not being connected 
with the surrounding parts, as in cancer. 

TVeatment. — First prick the tumour and squeeze 
out the contents, then inject the interior of the sac 
with a mild astringent^ such as cold green tea; 

r2 
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iqiieese tliat ooty and ilie tmnanr vin Ivd. Ifit 
doesnoty titereisiialliiiigfivitliiitGottiiigtlinMi^ 
llie sac, and tearing it out in pieces, tddng caie 
tiiat it is oitbely eradicated. Itisanopentiaiiin 
which chloto fo nn nugr be nsed vith advantage. 

Bboken Bonxs. 

The fact at a hone being brdun^ may be ascer- 
tained either bjr the deformity of the limb, or by 
the grating sound heard, or rather felt, when the 
liroken edges of the bone are bionght together, or 
by the limb having more than the natural moTC- 
ment when the part above the fractore is firmly 
held, and the lower part moved by the operator. 

Fractures are divided into common fractures, 
where the bone is simply broken, and compound 
fractures, where parts of the broken bone protrude 
through the skin. Most cases of compound fracture 
are hopeless, from the amoimt of irritation and in- 
flammation that sets in. The method employed in 
reducing a fracture is as follows : — ^the broken ends 
of the bone being placed in their natural position, 
are maintained in close contact and at perfect rest 
till they have firmly united. This will take place 
in from three to nine or ten weeks; but the length 
of time will greatly depend upon whether the parts 
have been nicely adjusted at first, and kept perfectly 
still afterwards. 

To keep the limb at rest, adhesive bandages and 
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splints are required. The bandages are made of 
strong calico smeared with pitch. The best splints 
are made of strips of gutta percha, cut of the length 
of the limb^ softened with warm water^ and moulded 
to the shape of the sound limb. Splints can also 
be made of thin slips of wood^ padded with pieces of 
blanket, or folds of thick flannel, or with tow, which 
being laid evenly on the splint, is kept in its place 
by a piece of Unen wrapped round the whole splint. 

When a broken limb is to be operated upon, the 
first thing is to cut oS the hair closely; in some 
cases it is requisite to shave it; then adjust the 
ends of the bone, to do which, it is firequently 
necessary to have the limb extended or puUed out 
by an assistant; then wr^p the whole limb in 
its natural position, firmly but not too tightly^ 
with the adhesive bandage; then bind the splint 
over that, and finally fix the splint itself in its 
place by an outer bandage. 

The dog must, in some cases of fracture, be kept 
for some weeks in a hamper or box, so small as to 
prevent his moving about, but large enough to 
allow of his lying down comfortably ; his hind legs 
must be fastened together and a muzzle put upon 
him, to prevent his tearing at the bandages. This 
confinement, however, is not necessary, nor even 
expedient, in the great majority of cases ; and it is 
better to chain the dog up, taking care that he has 
no opportunity of jumping up or down from & 
heightv 
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The bandages need not be removed until the 
limb begins to swells which it will probably do in 
a few days ; they mnst then be taken off^ and re- 
placed less tightly. All farther treatment will 
consist in renewing them as occasion requires, in 
keeping the bowels in good order, and in attending 
to the general health. In some instances of frac- 
ture in the dog, it is a long time before the bones 
will unite; in these tedious cases it has sometimes a 
good effect to allow the dog to take gentle exercise. 

Broken ribs are detected by a depression where 
the fracture has occurred, and by the grating sound 
made when the d(^ breathes deeply. Bleed freely, 
unless the dog is much shaken and injured by the 
accident, and bind the chest tightly with a broad 
thick flannel bandage. 

Dislocations. 

Except in the knee-joint and the toes, disloca- 
tions are comparatively rare in the d(^. The re- 
duction of a dislocation is managed by two persons. 
One holds the limb firmly; the other pulls it out 
with one hand, and with the other guides the head 
of the bone into its socket. It is useless for a person 
unskilled in the anatomy of the dog, to attempt the 
reduction of the hip-joint, stifle or shoulder; but 
the reduction of the knee is a tolerably easy matter. 
When it is brought into its place, it must be kqit 
there by a bandage, which will keep the joint 
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aUglitly bent. A bandage must ftlso be used after 
dialocation of the toe8« 



Wounds. 

Slight wounds, including bites and deep teare bf 
thorns, are best treated by being kept open with a 
slighily stimulating lotion; yellow soap and Water 
is as good as anything. If they are allowed to 
heal naturally, they quickly form a scab, which in 
tbne sloughs away, leaving an ugly scar ; or else 
the skin grows rapidly over the wound, and an 
abscess forms beneath, which has either to be cut 
into, or else is tedious in healing, and is only partiallif 
absorbed at last, leaving a more or less disfiguring 
lump under the skin. 

When the skin is torn in such a way that the 
edges are not likely to meet in the act of heahng, 
it is advisable to keep the lips of the wound to- 
gether with a few stitches. This should be done 
in the following manner: a threaded needle is 
passed through the skin on one side of the wound 
yrom witJwiU, inwards; then at a ocxrresponding 
part through the other lip, from withinj outwards. 
Th^i the ends of the thread — ^which should bef 
ei&er of silk or of thread, but not cotton, and well 
waxed to prevent its absorbing fluids, and so acting 
as a seton — are to be drawn together, without 
atndning the parts in any attempt to draw the Hps^ 
of a gaping wound into contact, and to be tied in 
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a tight double knot, and the ends cut off dose. 
The number of stitches will of course depend upon, 
the length of the wound; the intervals between 
each may be from ^ to | inch. When stitches axe 
employed to close a wound, it is necessary to 
muzzle the dog and put on a light bandage for a 
few days. Great attention must be paid to keep- 
ing the wound dean when suppuration begins to 
take place. 

In cases of large open wounds, not extending 
very deep, and where the skin has been destroyed, 
it is a question whether they should be allowed ta 
heal in the natural way, by forming a scab, which 
will in time drop off and show a scar below — or be 
kept open by dressing them and keeping them 
clean with lukewarm water and occasional poultices, 
when the wounds will heal slowly and surely, with- 
out leaving so ugly a scar as by the other method. 
A wound, however, should not be allowed to heal 
in the first of these ways, namely, by forming a 
scab, if it seems to be very tender to the touch, or 
emits a bad smell, or it is very likely to end in the 
formation of abscess. 

Cuts on the legs can be protected from injury by 
spreading Canada balsam upon wash-leather, and 
this, being warmed, can be fastened round the leg 
in the same way as diachylon-plaster. Sporting 
dogs can be made to do their customary work with 
slight wounds on the pad, by encasing the foot in 
a boot, made by cutting a cii'cular piece of leathei^ 
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a little larger than the ball of the foot, and sewing 
in a larger piecey which is to serve as the side of 
the boot, along the edge of the round piece ; the 
upper part is then stitched firmly round the leg bel- 
low the knee* • 

Abscess. 

Abscess is at first felt as a hard lump or sweUing, 
causing considerable pain, more or less deep-seated^ 
which gradually inflames, forms matter and dis- 
charges its contents through the skin. It is in 
most cases the result of local inflammation, either 
caused by a deep wound, or by general inflamma- 
tion of the system. When it is discovered to have 
formed matter, it should be cut into, and the 
matter allowed to escape. 

Lameness 

May be the result of an unsuspected wound in the 
ball of the foot, or between the toes, of a thorn, 
of a strain of the shoulder, or of the leg itself, of 
alight rheumatism, or of fine gravel having got be- 
tween the toes. Lameness may also be caused by 
what is known as footsore^ which is an inflam- 
mation of the parts lying inmiediately under the 
thick skin of the foot. It is brought on by long 
travelling on hard dry ground. The complaint 
rapidly gets worse if the animal is neglected ; the 
toes become swollen and inflamed, and finally the 
pad, or sole, itself drops off. 
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In the first stage oifoot^ore^ warm fomentations 
to the feet and a few gentle pnrgatiyes^ combined 
with perfect rest^ will ordinarily effect a cure. If 
matter has formed^ it mnst be let out with the 
knife, and an application of Friar's balsam made to 
the parts. 

When the lameness is not the effect of any such 
obvious cause as this, the foot should be washed 
with soap and water and examined for a wound or" 
thorn, or irritation caused by gravel, and felt all 
over, especially with regard to there being any 
redness or discharge between the toes. If any 
such exist, it can be cured by cooling medicines 
and rest. 

Strains in the leg can be detected by feeling, 
and by knowing how the lameness originated ; and 
will yield to rest and cooling fomentations, followed 
by rubbing in a liniment composed of equal parts 
of laudanum, Liq. ammonise, and spirits of turpen- 
tine, when the heat in the parts affected has dis- 
appeared. 
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— of the Retriever 93 
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Palsy 224 
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Pill, how to give a 176 
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Talbot, the 27 

Tape worm, the 231 
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Teething, fits from 221 
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Tonics 170 

Tonic pill, receipt for 184 

Training of the Bloodhound 99 

of the Greyhoimd 141 

Tricks, teaching of 101 

Tumours, cystic 243 

Vaccination for distemper useless 185 

Vagina, falling of the 242 

Vegetables to De given with the food 109 

Wash dogs, best way to 121 

Water Spaniel, the 44 

, breaking of the 97 

, high training necessary in 97 

Welsh Greyhound, the 10 

Wolf Dog, the Irish 10 

Womb, inversion of the 242 

Worm, the round 226 

^, the Maw 230 
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This Series of Works is Illustrated by many Hundred En-' 
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the imTnediate inspection of the Authors; the best Artists 
have been employed^ and no care or expense has been spared. 
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SESSILE-EYED CEUSTACEA, by Mr. Spbncb Batk and Mr. 
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QUADRUPEDS, by Professor Bbll. A New Edition preparing. 

BIRDS, by Mr. Yarrell. Third Edition, 3 toIs. M 14s. 6rf. 

COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EGGS OF BIRDS, 

by Mr. Hewitsow. Third Edition, 2 vols., .£4 14s. 6<f. 

REPTILES, by Professor Bell. Second Edition, 12s. 

PISHES, by Mr. Tarbbll. Third Edition, edited by Sir JoHir 

RiCHABDSON, 2 Tols., £^ 3s. 

STALK-EYED CRUSTACEA, by Prof. Bell. 8vo, ^1 55. 

STAR-FISHES, by Professor Edward Forbes. 15s. 

ZOOPHITES, by Dr. Johnston. Second Edition, 2 vols., £2 2s. 

MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS AND THEIR SHELLS, by Professor 
Edward Forbes and Mr. Hanley. 4 toIs. 8vo, ^6 10s. Royal 
8to, Coloured, £13. 
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ZOOLOGY- 
MAMMALIA. 

"Ristory of British Quadrupeds, including the Oetacea. 

Bj THOMAS BELL, P.B.S., PX.S.. Professor of Zoology ia 
King's College, Loudon, Illustrated by nearly 200 Engravings, 
comprising portraits of the animals, and Tignette tail-pieces, 
8vo, New Edition in preparation. 

2]'atural History of the Sperm Whale, and a Sketch of a 
South Sea Whaling Voyage. By THOMAS BEALE. Post 8vo, 
125. cloth. 

BIRDS. 

History of British Birds. By WILLIAM YAERELL, V.P.L.S., 
F.Z.S., &c. This work contains a history and a picture por- 
trait, engraved expressly for the work, of each species of the Birds 
found in Britain. Three volumes, containing 550 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, demy 8vo, M 14s. 6d 

Qoloured Illustrations of the Eggs of British Birds, with 
Descriptions of their Nests and Nidification. By WILLIAM C. 
HEWITSON. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, M 14a. 6d The 
figures and descriptions of the Eggs in this edition are &om dif- 
ferent specimens to those figured in the previous editions. 

g3rBtematic Catalogue of the Eggs of British Birds, 

arranged with a View to supersede tne use of Lahels for Eggs. 
By the Rev. S. 0. MALAN, M.A., M.A.S. On writing-paper. 
8vo, 8s. 6rf. 

Ornithological Bpambles in Sussex. By A. E. KNOX, M.A„ 
r.L.S. Third Edition. Post 8vo, with Four Illustrations b^ 
Wolf, 7s. 6cf. 

falconry in the Valley of the Indus. By R. F. BURTON, 

Author of ' Q-oa and the Blue Mountains,' &c. Post 8vo, with 
Four Illustrations, 6s. 

])[onograph of the Birds forming the Tanagrina Genus 

CALLISTE ; illustrated by Coloured Plates of all the known 
species. By P. L. SCLATER, M.A., FeUow of Corpus Christi 
CoUege, Oxford, F.Z.S., &c. 8vo,, £2 2s. 

Sirds of Jamaica. By P. H. OOSSE, F.R.S., Author of the 
' Canadian Naturalist,' &c. Post 8vo, 10s. 

(geographical and Comparative List of the Birds of 

Europe and North America. By CHARLES LXJCIEN BONA- 
PARTE, Prince of Musignano. 8vo, 6s. 
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^he Dodo and its Kindred; or, The History, Affinities and 
Osteology of the Dodo, Solitaire, and other Extinct Birds of the 
Islands Mauritius, Rodmuez, and Bourbon. By H. E. STRICK- 
LAND, M.A., F.G.S., RR.G.S., and R. Or. MELVILLE, M.D. 
Edin., M.R.C.S. Royal 4to, with 18 Plates and other Illustra- 
tions, £1 U. 

Omitliolog;ical S3mon3nns. By the late HUOH EDWIN 
STRICKLAND, M.A., F.R.S., Ac. Edited by Mrs. HUGH 
EDWIN STRICKLAND and SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, 
Bart., F.R.S.E., &c. 8vo, Vol. I. containing the Order Acdpitres, 
12s. 6d, Vol. II. in the press. 

REPTILES. 

History of British Reptiles. By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., 
President of the Linnean Society, V'.P.Z.S., &c.. Professor of Zoo- 
logy in King's College, London. Second Edition, with 50 Illus- 
trations, 12^. 

FISHES, 
production and Management of Ficsh in Fresh Waters, 

by Artificial Spawning, Breeding, and Rearing. By GOTTLIEB 
BOCCIUS. 8vo, 5s. 

History of British Fishes. By WILLIAM YARRELL, 
V.P.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. Third Edition. Edited by SIR JOHN 
RICHARDSON, M.D. Two toIs. demy 8vo, illustrated by more 
than 500 Engravings, £3 3s. 

Yarrell.— Growth of the Salmon in Fresh Water. With 
Six Coloured Illustrations of the Fish of the natural size, exhibit- 
ing its structure and exact appearance at various stages during the 
first two years. 12s. sewed. 

Heraldry of Fish. By THOMAS MOULE. Nearly six hun- 
dred families are noticed in this work, and besides the several 
descriptions of fish, fishing-nets, and boats, are included also mer- 
maids, tritons, and shell-fish. Nearly seventy ancient seals are 
described, and upwards of twenty subjects in stained glass. The 
engravings, two hundred and five in number, are from stained 
glass, tombs, sculptiu^ and carving, medals and coins, rolls of 
arms, and pedigrees. 8vo, 21s. ; a few on large paper (royal 
8vo) for colouring, £2 2s. 

Jly-Fishing in Salt and Fresh Water. With Six Coloured 
Plates, representing Artificial Flies, &c. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

^n Angler's Rambles. By EDWARD JESSE. F.L.S., Author 
of ' Gleanings in Natural History.' Contents : — Thames Fishing 
—Trolling in StaflFordshire— Perch Fishing Club— Two Days' 
Fly-fishing on the Test — Luckford Fishing Club — Grayling 
Fiahing— A Visit to Oxford —The Country Clergyman. Post 8vo, 
T». 6a. 
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INVERTEBRATA. 

History of British Sessile-eyed Crustacea (Sand-hoppers, 
&c.). By C. SPENCE BATE, F.L.S., and J. O. WESTWOOD, 
F.L.S., &c. With figures of all the species, and tail-pieces. 
Uniform with the Sti3k-eyed Crustacea by Professor Bell. Part 1 
on January Ist. 

History of Britisli Stalk-eyed Crustacea (Lobsters, Crabs, 
Prawns, Shrimps, &cX Bv THOMAS BELL, President of the 
Linnean Society, F.O.S., F.Z.S., Professor of Zoology in King's 
College, London. The Tolume is illustrated by 174 Engravings 
of Species and tail-pieces. 8to, £1 6$. ; royal Syo, £2 10s. 

Tntroduction to Conchology; or. Elements of the Natural 
History of Molluscous Animals. By OEOROE JOHNSTON, 
M.D., LL.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh, author of ' A History of the Briti^ Zooph;^.* 8yo, 102 
Illustrations, 21^. 

History of British Mollusca and their Shells. By Pro- 
fessor ED. FORBES, F.R.S., &c. and SYLVANUS HANLEY, 
B.A., F.L.S. Illustrated by a figure of each known Animal and 
of all the Shells, engraved on 203 copper-plates. 4 vols. 8yo, 
£6 10s. ; royal 8to, with the plates coloured, ;£13. 

g3niopsis of the BCollusca of Great Britain. Arranged 
according to their Natural Affinities and Anatomical Structure. 
By W. A. LEACH, M.P., F.R.S., &c. &c. Post 8vo, with 13 
Plates, I4s. 

History of the British Marine Testaceous MoUusca. By 
WILLIAM CLARK. 8vo, 15s. 

Aenera of Recent Mollusca; arranged according to their Or- 
ganization. By HENRY and ARTHUR ADAMS. This work 
contains a description and a figure engraved on steel of each genus, 
and an enumeration of the species. 3 vols. 8vo, j£4 10s. ; or royal 
SvOi with the plates coloured, £^J. 

Malacologia Monensis. A Catalogue of the Mollusca inhabiting 
the Isle of Man and the neighbouring Sea. By EDWARD 
FORBES. Post 8vo, 3s., Edinburgh, 1838. 

vistory of British Star-fishes, and other Animals of the 

Class Echinodermata. By EDWARD FORBES, M.W.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in King's College, London. 8vo, with more than 
120 Illustrations, 15s., or royal 8vo, 30s. 

jglements of Entomolo^ : an Outline of the Natural History 
and Classification of British Insects. By WILLIAM S. DAL- 
LAS, F.L.S. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d 

rjihe Entomologist's Annxial for 1855 to 1860. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
each. 
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of the British Zoophytes. By GEOEaE JOHN- 
ST6N, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, with an 
illustration of every species. £2 28.; or on large paper, royal 
8vo, £4 48. 

][antial of the Sea- Anemones commonly foond on the 
English Coaat. By the Bev. GEOROB TUGWELL, Oriel 
College, Oxford. Post 8vo, with Coloured lUuBtrationa, 7t. 6d. 



Ifatural History of Animals. By Vrof&ssot T. B7HER 
JONES. Vol. n. Insects, &c., with 104 IllostrationB, post 8yo, 
12s. 

J^amiliar Zntrodnction to the History of bisects; bemg a 
Second and greatly Improved Edition of the GbEuomar of Ento- 
mology. Br EDWARD NEWMAN, F.L.S., Z.S., ^ With 
nearly 100 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 

Jhe World of Insects : a Guide to its Wonders. Bv J. W. 
DOUGLAS, Secretary to the Entomological Society of London. 
This work oontains rambling obaeryations on the more interesting 
members of the Insect World to be found in the House, the Gar- 
den, the Orchard, the Fields, the Hedges, on the Fences, the 
Heaths and Commons, the Downs, in the Woods, the Waters, or 
on the Sea Shore, or on Mountains. 12mo, stiff-paper wrapper, 
38. Qd. 

giebold on True Parthenogenesis in the Honey-Bee and 

Silk- Worm Moth. Translated £(*om the German by W. S. 
DALLAS, F.L.S. 8vo, 6s. 

practical Hints respecting Moths and Butterflies, with 

Notices of their Localities ; forming a Calendar of Entomolo- 
gical Operations throughout the Year, in pursuit of Lepidoptera. 
By RICHARD SHIELD. 12mo, stiff-paper wrapper, ds. 

]B[ewitson's Exotic Butterflies. Vol. I., containing 398 Coloured 
Figures of new or rare species, Five Guineas. 

*' In this work there is a truthfulness of outline, an exquisite delicacy of 
pencilling, a brilliancy and transparency of colouring, that has rarely 
Seen equalled and probably neyer surpassed. "-^TA« PreMeiU in hu 
Address to the Entomological Society, 1856. 

Of Vol. II., Sixteen Parts (21 to 36 of the entire work) are at 
this time published, 5a. each. 

Manual of British Butterflies and Moths. By H. T. STAIN- 
TON. 2 vols. 12mo, lOs. 

If atural History of the Tineina. By H. T. STAINTON, 
Coloured Plates. Vol. I. to V. 8vo, cloth, each 12«. 6cf. 

Entomologist's Cknnpanion (to the Tineina). By H. T. STAIN- 
TON. Second Edition, 12mo, 3s. 
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Qeodephaga Britannica : a Monograph of the CamiyoroTi» 
GTound-Beetlea Indigenous to the British Isles. Bj J. F. 
DAWSON, LL.B. 8to, without the Plates, 10s. 

Jnsecta Maderensia ; being an Account of the Insects of the 
Islands of the Madeiran Group. By T. VElfcNON WOL- 
LASTON, M.A, P.L.S. 4to, with Thirteen Coloured Plates of 
Beetles, ^2 2s. 

J^n Accentuated List of the British Lepidoptera, with 
Hints on the Derivation of the Names. Published by the Ento- 
mological Societies of Oxford and Cambridge. 8to, 58. 

BOTANY. 

The British Ferns at one View. By BEBTHOLD SEE- 
MANN, Ph.D., F.L.S. An eight-page out-folding sheet, with 
descriptions of the Orders, Tribes, and Gbnera, and a Coloured 
%ure of a portion of each species, Svo, cloth, 65. 

piora of Cambridgeshire: or, A Catalogue of Plants found in 
the County of Cambridge, with Beferences to former Catalogues, 
and the Localities of the Barer Species. By C. C. BABINaTON, 
M.A., P.R.S., P.L.S., &c. 12mo, with a Map, 7s. 

Maniial of British Botany ; containing the Plowering Plants 
and Ferns, arranged according to their Natural Orders. By C. 
C. BABINOTON, M.A, F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. 12mo, the Fourth 
Edition, with many additions and corrections, 10s. 6rf., cloth. 

\7eeds and Wild Flowers. By LADY WILKINSON. Post 
8vo, with Coloured Engravings and Woodcuts, 10s. 6rf. 

JJlementary Course of Botany; Structural, Physiological, and 
Systematic. With a brief Outline of the Geograph ical and Geo- 
logical Distribution of Plants. By ARTHUR HENFRBY, 
F.R.S., L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in King's College, London. 
Illustrated by upwards of 500 Woodcuts, Post Svo, 12s. 6<?. 

Ako by Professor Henfrey. 

Vegetation of Europe, its Conditions and Causes. 

Foolscap Svo, 5s. 

principles of the Anatomy and Fh3^olqfi3r of the Ve- 
getable Cell. By HUGO VON MOHL. O&nslated, with 
the author's pemnssion, by ARTHUR HENPREY, F.R.S., &c. 
Svo, with an Illustrative Plate and numerous Woodcuts, 7a. Qd. 

J^udiments of Botany. A Familiar Introduction to the Study 
of Plants. With Illustrative Woodcuts. Second Edition, 
foolscap Svo, 3s. Qd. 

A Set of Six Coloured Diagrams; for Schools and Lectures. 
15s. 
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^piesauniS CapensiB : or,Ill\iBtration8 of the South African Flora; 
-being Figures and brief descriptions of South African Plants, 
selected from the Dublin UniTersity Herbarium. By W. H. 
HARVEY, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University 
of Dublin, and Keeper of the Herbarium. 8yo, Vol. I., with 100 
Plates, uncoloured, £1 Is. 

J^lora Capensis; being a Systematic Description of the Plants 
of the Cape Colony, Cafiraria, and Port Natal. By Professor 
HARVEY and Dr. SONDER. Vol. I. Ranunculacere to 
Co;marace8ej 8yo, 12«. 

Jndez Oenerum Al^urum : or, A Systematic Catalogue of the 
Genera of Algce, Marine and Freahwater: with an Alpha- 
betical K^ to all the Names and Synonyms. By Professor 
HARVEI: 8to, sewed, 2s. Qd. 

])|anual of the British Marine AlgSB, containing Generic and 
Specific Descriptions of all the known British Species of Sea- 
Weeds, with Plates to illustrate all the Gtenera. By Professor 
HARVEY. 8yo, £1 la. ; Coloured Copies, £1 lis. 6d. 

"Jgexeia Boreali- Americana; or, Contributions towards a 
History of the Marine Aigse of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
of North America. By Professor HARVEY. Royal 4to, with 
50 Coloured Plates, £3 3s. 

History of British Forest-Trees. By PRIDEAtJX JOHN 
SELBY, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., &c. Each species is illustrated by a 
portrait of some well-known or fine specimen, as a head-piece : 
the leaf, florificatiou, seed-yessels, or other embellishments tend- 
ing to make the volume ornamental or useful, are embodied in 
the text or inserted as tail-pieces. 8vo, with nearly 200 Illustra- 
tions, £1 8s. 

][anual Flora of Madeira and the adjacent Islands of 
Porto Santo and the Dezertas. By R. T. LOWE, M.A. 12mo. 
.Part I. Thalamiflorae, tis. ijd. Part II. in the press. 

primitias et Novitiae Faiuiae et Floras Maderae et Fortus 

Sancti. Two Memoirs on the Ferns, Flowering Plants, and 
Land Shells of Madeira and Porto Santo. By R. T. LOWE, 
M.A. 12mo, 65. 6(^., boards (150 copies printed). 

(Jrowth of Plants in closely Glazed Cases. By N. B. 
WARD, F.R.S., F.L.S. Second Edition, Illustrated. Post8vo,5s. 

^he Sea- Weed Collector's Guide ; containing plain Instruc- 
tions for Collecting and Preserving ; and a List of all the known 
Species and Localities in Great Britain. By J. COCKS, M.D. 
Foolscap 8vo, 2*". Qd. 

'HT'alks after Wild Flowers; or the Botany of the Bohereens. 
By RICHARD DOWDEN. Foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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^erra Lindisfiaumensis. The Natural History of the Eastern 
Borders. By OEOROE JOHNSTON, M.D., &c., Ac. This 
Tolume embraces the Topography and Botany; and giyes the 
popular Names and Uses of the Plants, and the Customs and 
Beliefs which have been associated with them. The chapter on 
the Fossil Botany of the district is contributed by George Tate, 
F.O.S. Illustrated with a few Woodcuts and 15 Plates, 8vo, 
\0s. 6fl?. 

History of British Ferns. By EDWARD NEWMAN. Com- 
prising, under each Species, Figures, detailed Descriptions, an 
ample List of LocaUties, and minute Instructions for Cultivating. 
8to, 185. 

g3niopBis of the British Diatomaceae ; with Remarks on their 
Structure, Functions, and Distribution ; and Instructions for 
Collecting and Preserving Specimens. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
SMITH. The Plates by Tuffen West. In 2 vols, royal 8vo ; 
Vol. I. 2U. ; Vol. II. 30». 

CHEMISTRY, MINBEALOGT, GEOLOGY, 

A Manual of Chemical Anal3^is (Qualitative). By A. B. 
NORTHCOTE, F.C.S., and ARTHUR H. CHURCH, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, 10». 6d. 

;B[aiidbook of Chemical Manipulation. By C. GREVILLE 
WILLIAMS, late Principal Assistant in the laboratories of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. Post 8vo, with very 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations, 155. 

£lementary Course of G^logy, Mineralogy, and Fh3^cal 
Geography. By DAVID T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Ac., Consulting Mining Engineer, Honorary Fellow of Sine's 
College, London, Lecturer on Mineralogy and Geology at me 
H.E.I.C. Mil. Sem. at Addiscombe, late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. A Second Edition, post 8vo, with many Illustra- 
tions, 12s. 

^he Ancient World. By Professor ANSTED. Second Edi- 
tion, post 8vo, 10s. 6^., with 149 Illustrations. 

" The work may be described aa an outline of the history of ve^table and 
animal life upon the globe, from the early age when there were only 
sea-weeds and marine invertebrates as yet in existence, down to the era 
when the mammals received among them the king of species, Man. By 
his intimate acquaintance with the subject, and power of arrangement 
anil description, Professor Ansted succeeds in producing a narration, 
which tells in its entire range like a romance." — Manchettcr Examiner, 

Odd-Seeker's Manual. By Professor AI^STED. Eoolscap 
8vo, 35.6rf. 

Qeologist's Text-Book. Chiefly intended as a Book of Befer- 
ence for the Geological Student By Professor AI^STED. 
Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 
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^pld Oround beneath us ; its Geological Phases and Changee. 
Three Lectures on the Otology of Clapham and the neighbour- 
hood of London generally. By JOSEPH PEESTWICH, F.E.S., 
F.O.S., &c. 8to, lis, Qd. sewed. 

Qeological Inquiry respecting the Water-beaxing Strata 

of the Country around London, with reference especiaHy to the 
Water Supply of the Metropolis, and including some Kemarks 
on Springs. By JOSEPH PEESTWICH, P.O.S., &c. 8vo, 
with a Map and Woodcuts, 88, 6d. 

Manual of the BUneralogy of Qreat Britain and Ireland. 

By EOBEET PHILIPS GEEO, F.G.S., and WILLIAM G. 
LEJTSOM. Syo, with numerous Woodcuts, I5s. 

£[istory of British Fossil Mammals and Birds. By Pro- 
fessor OWEN. This volume is designed as a companion to that 
by Professor Bell on the (Eecent Imtmmalia) * British Quadru- 
peds and Cetacea.' 8vo, with 237 Illustrations, £1 lis. 6«?., or 
large paper (royal 8vo), £3 3s. 

description of the Skeleton of an Extinct Grigantic Sloth 

(Mylodon robustus). With Observations on the Osteology, 
Natural Affinities, and probable Habits of the Megatherioid Qua- 
drupeds in general. By EICHAED OWEN, F.E.S., &c. 4to, 
£1 l2s.Gd, 

TJ/Temoirs of Hugh E. Strickland, Si.A., Deputy Eeader of 
Geology in the University of Oxford. By SIE WILLIAM 
JAEDINE, Bart. ; with a selection from his Printed and other 
Scientific Papers. Eoyal 8vo, Illustrated by Maps, Q-eological 
Sections, Plates and Woodcuts, 36s, 

Qmphalos. An Attempt to Fntie the Qeological Knot. By P. H. 
GOSSE, F.E.S. The law of Proohronism in organic creation. 
Post 8vo, with 56 Illustrations on wood, lOs. 6^. 



GENERAL NATURAL HISTORT, &c. 

Vpie Honey-Bee; its Natural History, Habits, Anatomy, and Mi- 
croscopical Beauties. With Eight Tinted Illustrative Plates. By 
JAMES SAMUELSON, assisted by Dr. J. BEAXTON HICKS. 
(Forming a Second Part of Humble Creatures.) Post Svo, 6s. 

fumble Creatures (Parti.): the Earthworm and the 

Common Housefly. In Eight Letters. By JAMES SAMUEL- 
SON, assisted by J. B. HICKS, M.D. Lond., F.L.S. With Mi- 
croscopic Illustrations by the Authors. Second Edition, post 8to, 
's. 6d. 
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gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia; being Observa- 
tions principally on the Animal and Vegetable Productions of 
New South W ales, New Zealand, and some of the Austral Islands. 
By aEORGE BENNETT, M.D., P.L.S., P.Z.S. 8vo, with 
8 Coloured Plates and 24 Woodcuts, 2l8. 

^phe Micrographic Dictionary: a Guide to the Examination 
and Investigation of the Structure and N atur e of Microscopic 
Objects. By Dr. GRIFFITH and Professor HENFKEY. Second 
edition,^ wiu 2459 Figures (many coloured), in 45 Plates and 
812 Woodcuts, 840 pp., 8vo, £2 6s. 

Observations in Natural History ; with a Calendar of Periodic 
Phenomena. By the Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, M Jl, F.L.S. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6rf . 

Observations in Meteorology; relating to Temperature, the 
Winds, Atmospheric Pressure, the Aqueous Phenomena of the 
Atmosphere, Weather Changes, &0. By the Rev. LEONARD 
JENYNS, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Post 8vo, 10s. M. 

practical MeteoroloRy. By JOHN DREW, Ph.D., F.R.A.S., 
Corresponding Member of the Philosophical Institute of Bille. 
Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, with 11 Illustrative Plates, 5s. 

niie Aquarian Naturalist : a Manual for the Sea-side. By Pro- 
fessor T. RYMER JONES, F.R.S. Post 8vo, 544 pp., with 
8 Coloured Plates, 18s. 

](}'atural History of Animals; being the substance of Three 
Courses of Lectures delivered before the Roval Institution of 
Great Britain. By T. RYMER JONES, F.'R.S., Professor of 
Zoology in King's College, London. Post 8vo. Vol. I. with 105 
Illustrations ; Vol. II. with 104 Illustrations, 123. each. 

Qeneral Outline of the Organisation of the Animal King- 
dom, and Manual of Comparative Anatomy. By T. RYMER 
JONES, F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in King's 
College, London ; late Fullerian Professor of Physiology to the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, &c. &c. Third Edition, 8vo, 
in the press. 

pirst Steps to Anatomy. By JAMES L. DRUMMOND, M.D., 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Belfast Roycd Insti- 
tution. With 12 niustratiTe Plates. 12mo, ba. 

nreat Artists and Great Anatomists: a Biographical and 
Philosophical Study. By R. KNOX, M.D., F.R.S.E. PostSvo, 
6s. U. 

Illustrations of Instinct, deduced from the Habits of British 
Animals. By JONATHAN COUCH, F.L.S., Member of the 
Royal Geological Society, and of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, &c. Post 8vo, 8fi. 6rf. 
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Descriptive Ethnology. By ROBERT GORDON LATKA3f , 
M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge; Vioe-Pre- 
eident of the Ethnological Society of London ; Corresponding 
Member of the Ethnological Society of New York. 2 toIs. 8vo, 
£1 12«. The Portion on Indian Ethnology, separate, 16^. 

Other Works on Ethnology y by Dr* Latham. 
Ifatural History of the Varieties of Slan. 8to, Ulus- 

tratei, £1 Is. 
JJthnology of Europe. Foolscap 8to, 5s. 
Iithnology of the British Islands. Foolscap 8yo, 55. 

J]thnology of the British Colonies and Dependencies. 

Foolscap 8vo, 5a. 

][an and his Migrations. Foolscap Syo, 5s. 

Anatomical Manipulation ; or, The Methods of pursuing Prac- 
tical Investigations in Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. 
Also an Introduction to the Use of the Microscope, &c. By 
ALFRED TULK, M.R.C.S., M.E.S. ; and ARTHUR HEN- 
FREY,F.L.S.,M.Micr.S. With Illustrative Diagrams. Foolscap 
8vo, 9s. 

^e Powers of the Creator Displayed in the Creation ; 

or, Observations on life amidst the various forms of the Humbler 
Tribes of Animated Nature ; with Practical Comments and Illus- 
trations. By Sir JOHN GRAHAM DALYELL, Knt. and Bart. 
In 3 vols. 4to, containing numerous Plates of living subjects, 
finely coloured, £10 10s. 

£are and Remarkable Animals of Scotland, with Prac- 
tical Observations on their Nature. By Sir JOHN ORAHAM 
DALYELL, Knt. and Bart. In 2 vols. 4to, containing 110 
Coloured Plates, drawn from the living subjects, J06 65. 

Qn the Variation of Species, with especial reference to the 
Insecta ; followed by an Inquiry into the Nature of Gtenera. By 
T. VERNON WOLLASTON, M. A., F.L.S. Post 8vo, 5«. 

]J{[anual of Natural History for the Use of Travellers; 

being a Description of the Families of the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms, with Remarks on the Practical Study of G^eology and 
Meteorology. To which are appended Directions for Collocting 
and Preserving. By ARTHUR ADAMS, M.R.C.S. ; W. BAL- 
FOUR BAIKIE, M.D. ; and CHARLES BARRON, Curator 
of the Royal Naval Museum at Haslar. Post 8vo, 12s. 

Letters of Rnsticns on Natural History. Edited by ED- 
WARD NEWMAN, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 8vo, 8s. ^, 
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niie SeaHEdde Book: an Introdaction to the Natural History of 
the British Coasts. By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.I.A., &c. 
With a Chapter on Fish and Fish Diet, by YARRELL. 
Foolscap 8vo, with 83 Woodcut Illustrations, 4th Edition, 5s. 

J^ History of the 'British Sea- Anemones and Madre- 
pores. With Coloured Figures of all the Species. By PHILIP 
KENRY GOSSE, F.R.S. 8vo, £1 Is. 

]g[andbook to the Marine Aqnarium ; containing Practical 
Instructions for Constructing, Stocking, aiid Maintaining a 
Tank, and for Collecting Plants and Animals. By P. H. GOSSE, 
F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo, Second Edition, 2s. Qd. 

Manual of Marine Zoology of the British Isles. By P. 
H. GOSSE, F.R.S. Parts I. and 11., 7s. 6d. each. 

A Naturalist's Rambles on the Devonshire Coast. By 
P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. With 28 Lithographic Plates, some 
coloured, post 8yo, One Gxiinea. 

The Aquarium : an Unveiling of the Wonders of the Deep Sea. 
By P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. Post 8to, Illustrated, Second Ed. 17s. 

The Canadian Naturalist. By P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. With 
44 Illustrations of the most remarkable Animal and Vege- 
table productions. Post 8vo, 12s. 

Tenby: a Seaside Holiday. By P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. 
Post 8vo, with 24 Coloured Plates, 2ls. 

The Isle of Man ; its History, Physical, Ecclesiastical and Le- 
gendanr. By J. G. CUMMING, M.A., F.G.S. Post 8vo, 
l2s.Qd. 

Ifatural History of the County of Stafford; comprising its 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, and Meteorology: also its Antiqui- 
ties, Topography, Manufactures, &c. By ROBERT GARNER, 
F.L.S. With a Geological Map and other Illustrations, 8vo, with 
a Supplement, 10s, Price of the Supplement, 2s. 6d. 

The Natural History of Selbome. By the late Rev. GIL- 
BERT WHITE, M.A. A New Edition, ^ith Notes by the Rev. 
LEONARD JENYNS, M.A-, F.L.S., &c. ; with 26 Illustrations, 
foolscap 8yo, 7s. Qd. 

Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and the Cib3nrati8, in company 
with the late Rev. E. T. Daniell. By Lieut. SPRATT, R.N., and 
Professor EDWARD FORBES. Two vols. 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, including Views of the Scenery, Plans of Ancient 
Cities and Buildings, Plates of Coins and Inscriptions, Cuts of 
Rock Tombs, Fossus, and Geological Sections, and an original 
Map of Lycia. 36s. 
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JHgares nitutrating the Structure cxf various Inverte- 
brate Animals (Mollusks and Articulata). Six Plates and 8 pp. 
By BOBEBT GABNEB, F.L.S., &c. Boyal 8yo, 69., sewed. 

Healthy Respiration. By STEPHEN H. WABD, M.D. 

Eookoap 8yo, U. 6d, 

Xobacco and its Adulterations. ByHENBY P. PRESCOTT, 

of the Inland Bevenue Department. With upwards of 250 IUub- 
trations drawn and engraved on Forty Steel Plates. 8yo, 125. Gd. 

A Life of LiAnaaus. By Miss BRiaHTWELL of Norwich. 
Foolscap 8vo, 33. 6(?. 

gcenery, Science, and Art; being Extracts from ibe Note- 
book of a Geologist and Mining Engineer. By Professor D. T. 
ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 8vo, with Woodcuts and Four 
Views in tinted lithography, 10s. 6d, 

Evening Thoughts. By a PHYSICIAN. Post 8vo, Second 
Edition, 4$. Qd. 

" We cannot help ezpresaing a wish that these ' Evening Tboushti ' maj 
not be the only contributions to general literature that we may have ^m 
a mind so powerful, so cultivated, and so gentle aa that of the Physician 
whose pages we now close." — Guardtaa. 

plustrations of Arts and Manufctctures; being a Selection 
from a Series of Papers read before the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. By ARTHUR 
AIKIN, F.L.S., F.G.S., &c., late Secretary to that Institution. 
Foolscap 8to, 8s. 

The Poor Artist; or, Seven Eye-Sights and One Object. "SCI- 
ENCE IN FABLE." Foolscap 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 5s. 

Sunday Book for the Young ; or, Habits of Patriarchal Times 
in the East. With Woodcuts, 2s. 6rf. By ANNE BULLAR. 

Other JBooksfor Young Persons, hy Miss BuUar, 

domestic Scenes in Greenland and Iceland. With 
Woodcuts, 2s. Second Edition. 

JJngland before the Norman Conquest. 2s. 6^. 

[glements of Practical Knowledge ; or. The Young Inquirer 
Answered. Explaining in Question and Answer, and in familiar 
language, what most things daily used, seen, or talked of, are ; 
what they are made of, where found, and to what uses applied. 
Including articles of food and aliment ; miscellanies in commoii 
use ; metals, gems, jewellery ; and some account of the principal 
inventions and most interesting manufactures. Second Edition, 
18mo, with Illustrations, 3s. cloth. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE PINE ARTS, &c. 

Jnstruxnenta Ecclesiastica: a Series of Working Designs, 
engraved on 72 Plates, for the Furniture, Fittings, and Decora- 
tions of Churches and their Precincts. Edited by the Ecclesio- 
logical, l^te Cambridge Camden Society. 4to, £1 lis. Qd. 
The Second Series contains a Cemetery Chapel, with Sick-house and 
(Gateway Tower — ^A Wooden Church— A Chapel School— Schools 
and School-houses — A Village Hospital — An Iron Church— And 
Designs for Funeral Fittings, for Timber Belfries, and for a 
variety of Works in Met^ Wood, and Stone. Price also 
^1 lis. 6^. 

baptismal Fonts. A Series of 125 Engravings, examples of the 
different periods, accompanied with Descriptions. With an 
Introductory Essay byF. A. PA LEY, M.A., Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Cambridge Camden Society. 8vo, One Q-uinea. 



Treatise on the Bise and Progress of Decorated 

Tracery in England. By EDMUND SHARPB, M.A., Architect. 
8vo, lUustrat^ with 97 Woodcuts and Six Engravings on steel, 
10s. 6^. And a 

geries of Elustrations of the Window Tracery of the 

Decorated Style of Ecclesiastical Architeoture. Edited, with 
descriptions, by Mr. SHARPE. Sixty Engravings on steel, 
8vo, 21s. 

IJeraldbry of Pish. By THOMAS MOULE. The Engravings, 
205 in number, are from Stained Glass, Tombs, Sculpture, and 
Carving, Medals and Coins, Bolls of Arms, and Pedigrees. 8vO| 
21s. A few on large paper (royal 8vo), for colouring, £2 2$. 

Qhakspeare's Seven Ages of Man. Illustrated by Wm. 
MULREADY, R.A. ; J. CONSTABLE, R.A. ; SIR DAVID 
WILKIE, R.A. ; W. COLLINS, R.A. ; A. E. CHALON, R.A. ; 
A. COOPER, R.A. ; SIR A. W. CALLCOTT, R.A. ; EDWIN 
LANDSEER, R.A. ; W. HILTON, R.A. Post 8vo, 6a. A few 
copies of the First Edition in 4to remain for sale. 

Qray's Elegy in a Country Church- Yard. Each Stanza 
illustratedwith an engraving on wood, from 33 original drawings. 
Elegantly printed, in post 8vo, 9s. cloth. (Small edition, 2«. Qd.) 

APol^lot Edition of this volume, with interpa^ed Translations in 
the Greek, Latin, Gferman, Italian, and French languages. 12s. 

nra3r's Bard. With Illustrations by the Hon. Mrs. JOHN 
TALBOT. Post 8vo, 7s. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With 32 Illustrations by WILLIAM 
MULREADY, R.A.; engraved by JOHN THOMPSON. First 
reprint. Square 8vo, 10s. 6(f. 

" And there are some desi^^ns in the volume in which art may justly boast 
pf having added somethmg to even the exquisite fancy of Goldamith." 
— Examiner, 
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Kanaal of Gkythic Architecture. By F. A. FALEY, M.A. 
With a full Account of Monumental Brasses and Ecclesiastical 
Costume. Foolscap Svo, with 70 Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 

" To the student of the architecture of old English churches this beautiful 
little volume will prove a most acceptable manual."— S/iec/a/or. 

Mannal of Gk>thic Moldings. A Fractical Treatise on their 
formations, gradual deyelopment, combinations, and varieties; 
with full directions for copying them, and for determining their 
dates. Illustrated by nearly 600 examples. By F. A. FALEY, 
M.A. Second Edition, 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

"Mouldings are the scholarship of architecture.*'— CAric/tan Retnem- 
brancer. 

The Fanner's Boy and other Rural Tales and Poems. 
By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. 6^. With 
13 Illustrations by Sidney Cooper, Horsley, Frederick Tayler, 
and Thomas Webster, A.R.A. 

Watts's Divine and Moral Songs. With 30 Illustrations 
by C. W. COPE, A.R.A. ; engraved by JOHN THOMPSON. 
Square 8to, 7s. 6d. ; copies bound in morocco. One G-uinea. 

^phe Economy of Human Life. In Twelve Books. By R. 
BODSLEYC With Twelve Plates, engraved on steel, from ori- 
ginal designs, by Frank Howard, Harvey, Williams, &c. 18mo, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

Bibliographical Catalogue of Privately Printed Books. 

By JOHN MARTIN, F.S.A. Second Edition, 8vo, 21s. 

The Currency imder the Act of 1844 ; together with Obser- 
vations on Joint Stock Banks, and the Causes and Results of 
Commercial Convulsions. From the City Arjticles of "The 
Times." 8vo, 6s. 

Students' Class-Books. 

MANUAL OF CHEMICAL QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. By 
A. B. NoETHCOTE, F.C.S., and Arthur H. Church, F.C.S. Post 
8vo, 10s. Qd. 

HANDBOOK OF CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. By C. 
Grbvillb Williams. 15s. 

ELEMENTARY COURSE OF OEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, 
AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Professor Ansted, M.A., 
&c. Second Edition, 12s. 

ELEMENTARY COURSE OF BOTANY: Structural. Physio- 
logicd, and Systematic. By Professor Henprey. 12s. 6rf. 

MANUAL OF BRITISH BOTANY. By C. C. Babington, M.A. 
&c. Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. C 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM, by Professor T. Rtmbe Jones. 8yo, 
Third Edition, in the press. 
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